














Authenticity and Relevance 
By John Knox 


” BEGINNING AN ACCOUNT of her religious experience, a woman writ- 
. Ing in one of our national magazines a few years ago, remarked 
that early in her career she turned from the church because it seemed 
to her to have too little contact with either the first century or the 
twentieth to be significant. I do not remember the title of her article 
or even her own name and can recall nothing as to the context of her 
statement or the general course of her argument or confession; but I 
have not forgotten the sting of that opening remark, the sharp decisive- 
ness of her dismissal of the church. Can anyone deny that there is truth 
in her indictment? And who will dispute that, in so far as it is true, 
it is an absolutely damning indictment? Certainly, critics may argue, 
we have the right to expect that the church shall be in touch with reality 
somewhere: if not with our own century, then at least with the first; if 
not with the first, then by all means with the twentieth. Or to state the 
issue from the Christian’s point of view, what could we say in justification 
of a Christianity that was both unauthentic and irrelevant? 

I have emphasized the conjunctions, “either” and “or,” in the remark 
I have quoted, but I am not sure the writer would have wanted us to 
do so, and I am quite sure that doing so hides an important part of 
its significance. Such a reading suggests that it might be possible for the 
church to have contact with the first century or the twentieth without 


having contact with both, that it might be possible for Christianity to be 
authentic without being relevant or to be relevant without being 
authentic. But that is not true. In this case, at least, authenticity and 
relevance are two sides of a single coin. 


Consider, for example, the church which believes it is in close contact 
with the first century but actually lacks any real touch with the twentieth. 
Is such a church not obviously mistaken about its connection with the 
first? Being in touch with the first century does not mean merely repeating 
the words of the first century or making frequent compliment&ry refer- 
ences to the first century; surely it means something like sharing the 
experience of the first century, knowing the sources of power it knew, 
possessing a common life with it. But a church cannot be in touch with 
the first century in this sense without being a living community; and a 
living community, in addition to being in organic relation with the life 
of the past, belongs organically within the life of its own period. Indeed, 
it is only in a living present that one can have any vital contact with 
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the past, or that the past itself can be said still to exist. Being in touch 
with a living past is more than merely having had such a past; it is more 
than knowing one has had it or reminding oneself and others frequently 
that one has; it is actually being a living continuation of it. 


But the same kind of thing can be said of the church which has no 
real connection with the first century but thinks it is in the most fruitful 
kind of relation with the twentieth. Such a church is mistaken in sup- 
posing that a society can be a church at all without sustaining a living 
contact with the first century and all the centuries since. It may be 
contemporaneous otherwise, but it is not a contemporaneous church. 
For the church has its distinctive character in any and every century in 
virtue of its relation to the events which happened in the first; and only 
in that character has it any relevant word to speak or any really apposite 
service to perform. 

In a word, if we are not speaking to the needs of the contemporary 
world, it is a fair guess that we have not really heard the gospel of the 
early church. On the other hand, however much concern we may have 
about the contemporary world, that concern is not Christian, except as 
it stems from the conviction that an event occurred in the first century 
in the light of which alone the meaning of the contemporary scene can 
be understood and in the power of which alone the community we seek 
can be realized. In a word, only an authentic Christianity can be really 
relevant; only a relevant Christianity can be really authentic. 

Let me try to illustrate the point by referring to one field, that of 
biblical history. One may approach that history with an interest primarily 
in authenticity or in relevance. Consider first the strictly historical ap- 
proach — that is, the approach dominated by interest in the history for 
its own sake. Now the outer facts of the history can be established — or 
not, as the case may be — without any reference to relevance. But the 
inner meaning (and that is nothing less than the concrete reality) of the 
history can be grasped only by one who is sensitive to the meaning of 
his own time. There is a mutual relationship here, a kind of alternation 
or rhythm, the past throwing light on the present and the present on 
the past; but in some measure concern for relevance and concern for 
authenticity must be present throughout and from the start. The student 
of history must bring with him at least a capacity for deep understanding 
of the present if he is ever to achieve any deep understanding of the past. 
Herbert Butterfield’s book, Christianity and History, is a brilliant exam- 
ple of the truth of this. “It is almost impossible,” he writes at one point, 
“properly to appreciate the higher developments in the historical reflec- 
tion of the Old Testament except in another age which has experienced 
(or has found itself confronted with) colossal cataclysm, an age like the 
one in which we live.” And one might add that the more profoundly 
a particular historian feels the impact and meaning of the present 
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catacylsm, the more profoundly authentic can be his understanding of 
what the prophets were trying to say. We have been witnessing for 
several years in this seminary a remarkable re-awakening of interest in 
the Old Testament. We should make a mistake if we attributed this, as 
we would have such good reason to do, simply to the brilliance of the 
teaching we have been fortunate enough to have in that department; 
the prior and really decisive factor is the tragic history of our own times 
which has been the Old Testament freshly relevant and has therefore 
enabled first our professors and then us to hear with new understanding 
its authentic voice. 


In the same way our understanding of the New Testament and of 
the events which created it depends, for its depth and truth, far more 
upon our capacity for insight into the meaning of our present existence 
than upon any technical equipment we may have for studying ancient 
documents or any amount of learning and lore — valuable, and for cer- 
tain important purposes indispensable, as such qualifications undoubtedly 
are. Christ must live for us, must come within our existence, must find 
us where we are, if we are ever to know the wonder of the Incarnation 
or the power — and therefore the truth — of the Resurrection. Milner- 
White begins one of his prayers: “O Christ, whose wondrous birth 
meaneth nothing except we be born again, whose death and sacrifice 
nothing unless we die to sin, whose resurrection nothing if thou be risen 
alone . . . ” Whatever can be said of history in general, there can be no 
authentic knowledge of the history to which the Christian looks back 
without this kind of participation; and one who in preoccupation with 
authenticity shuts out all considerations of relevance, ends by missing, 
not only relevance, but authenticity as well. 


But the obverse is also true. Consider the case of the person who 
approaches the biblical history with an interest primarily in relevance. 
Such a one is in particular peril of becoming irrelevant. This is true 
because the relevance of the biblical history lies in considerable part in 
the challenge it presents to conventional assumptions and customary 
ways of thinking, whereas attention solely to relevance tends toward 
modernization and assimilation. The Bible is made to answer only our 
questions — i.e., the questions we are consciously asking — and is pre- 
vented from answering the questions which are in the first instance its 
own but which, having been asked, prove to be our own deeper 
questions also. The points where the Bible is most relevant to the 
twentieth century are precisely the points where the original Chris- 
tian message was most relevant to the first — but these are not for 
the most part points of agreement and conformity, but points of 
difference and confrontation. Biblical modernism was busy, a generation 
ago, reducing these points of confrontation, just as fundamentalism was 
busy multiplying them — modernism denying that the Bible and the 
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church had anything to say which we did not already know to be true, 
and fundamentalism affirming that what the Bible and the church had 
to say was mostly what we knew quite well was not true. Both lacked 
relevance — modernism because it made Christianity too easy; and funda- 
mentalism, not because it made Christianity too hard, but because it made 
it hard at the wrong places. The modernist would have reduced the whole 
essential opposition of the church and the world to the status of mere 
accidental cultural differences between the first century and the twentieth; 
the fundamentalist would have elevated all the accidental cultural differ- 
ences between the first century and the twentieth to the status of essential 
and permanent differences between the church and the world. The first 
century church does stand against the modern world; the events of the 
first century do confront and challenge — the harsh biblical term is 
“scandalize” — the twentieth. This fact any modernism is in danger of 
forgetting. But the points where they thus challenge the twentieth are 
precisely and only the points where they also challenged the first; it is 
this fact which any fundamentalism or dogmatism tends to ignore. Only 
through faithful and disinterested effort to see Christianity in its original 
setting and to hear its message as its first hearers heard it — i.e., only 
through a striving for authenticity — can those points of confrontation 
and therefcre of greatest relevance be discerned. 


It is this mutuality of relevance and authenticity which puts in true 
perspective the studies carried on in a place like this. Some are concerned 
principally with the first century, (and I include here, needless to say, 
the long course of Israel’s pilgrimage without which the events of the 
first century could not have occurred and apart from which they cannot 
be understood.) Other studies are concerned primarily with the twentieth 
century: some with the problem of understanding the gospel in this 
century and of interpreting it to this century, apprehending and stating 
it in contemporary intellectual terms; others with applying the gospel 
to the vital practical needs of modern man. Still other studies are con- 
cerned chiefly with the centuries between, with the living stream of 
experience and thought by which the life of the first and earlier centuries 
is conveyed to us. It is important that we all see the close and intimate 
connections among these several fields. None of them exists isolated from 
the rest or has any importance independently of the rest. They are not 
so much separate studies — however close — as phases of one study. 

It is because of this basic unity of our task that there must needs be 
something arbitrary about any division of our curriculum into fields (or, 
for that matter into departments or even courses.) As things stand, we 
have four fields — biblical, historical, theological and practical. But 
much can be said for the scheme in effect here some twenty years ago 
which, recognizing the historical character of the biblical material, or- 
ganized our courses in three fields — historical, theological and practical. 
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But if the courses in Bible and church history are all historical, the courses 
in theology and in the so-called practical field are all contemporary. 
Therefore, would not a division in two fields, historical and contemporary, 
be more logical? Or perhaps a three-fold arrangement — biblical, his- 
torical, contemporary — the historical bridging and uniting the other 
two fields? I am not seriously proposing any of these alternatives. Weighty 
objections could no doubt be brought against each. But that is my point: 
no division of our courses can be really satisfactory, however necessary 
it may be for administrative purposes, and our present arrangement is 
perhaps as difficult to defend on logical grounds as any other could be. 
Who will explain why apologetics and preaching should be in different 
fields? Or church and community and Christian ethics? Or early church 
history and New Testament? How can missions be separated from church 
history? Or historical from systematic theology? Or biblical study from 
either homiletics or religious education? Or the psychology from the 
philosophy of religion? Or speech from preaching and preaching from 
theology? Or music from worship and worship from church history, 
and indeed everything else in the curriculum? For the fact is that we 
are engaged in one study; and that study is the understanding of an 
ancient history and of its meaning for us and for our times. Concern 
for relevance and concern for authenticity, although mixed in somewhat 
different proportions perhaps, are essential elements in effective work in 
every part of that single enterprise. 

As workers in that enterprise, younger and older, we must be on guard 
against two dangers particularly. One of these is the peril of a too narrow 
specialization — that is, a specialization which is so narrow as to defeat its 
own end. We have heard, probably ad nauseam, that an expert is one 
who “knows more and more about less and less.” There is, of course, a 
certain partial truth in this epigram as there is in most epigrams; but if 
by “expert” we mean a competent scholar in any field, we must recognize 
that he must know “more and more” about “more and more,” if he is 
going really to know “more and more” about “less and less;” or, to say 
the same thing in the equally true other way, if he is really learning 
“more and more” about “less and less,” he is also learning “more and 
more” about “more and more.” For whatever the particular problem 
on which he is engaged, if it has any significance at all, its ramifications 
are literally endless and the context in which it can most fruitfully be 
examined is literally without limit. The student of the Bible or of 
church history or of theology who supposes that he cannot learn anything 
useful — yes, useful for his own particular purposes — from the study 
of preaching or religious education, not to speak of psychology or so- 
ciology or modern philosophy, is as mistaken as is the specialist in some 
so-called practical department who does not recognize that his specializa- 
tion is without life, meaning or substance unless it is organically related 
to the whole body of theological knowledge. 
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But probably the more likely danger for most of us is that of premature 
impatience with the specialist. Sometimes one forgets that one must have 
tools for one’s work and that it often takes longer to make or acquire 
the necessary tools than to do the final and more obviously relevant job. 
I read Robinson Crusoe again this year and was impressed by how much 
of his time was spent in making tools, for which as ends in themselves 
he had no use at all. He spent months making a shovel just as we may 
spend months learning Greek. Both the shovel and the Greek are, per- 
haps, more than one step removed from final relevance, but for the 
achievement of certain ultimately relevant goals, they may be, not only 
relevant, but indispensable. Or perhaps our conception of relevance 
itself is premature, and consequently superficial or too crassly utilitarian. 
We dismiss the findings of the specialist before we have had time to dis- 
cover how much they have to contribute to our understanding of matters 
far beyond the limits of his apparently narrow field. Or we reject, because 
from our present point of view it is irrelevant, what might have given 
us a new point of view from which whole new ranges of relevance would 
have been disclosed. We get impatient with our expert guides because 
they are not always presenting us with a splendid view. Or perhaps we 
decide to dispense with guides entirely, preferring the view we already 
have or can easily find for ourselves to being led over the twisting path 
through the long dark passes till we reach the peak. We reject out of 
hand because it does not provide us with a sermon what if given time 
might have provided us with a gospel. 


The educational process, the growth toward intellectual maturity, 
might be described — indeed might almost be defined — as the process of 
discovering constantly wider areas of relevance. But this process is not 
painless, nor is its goal at every moment in full view. Certainly one mark 
of the wise man is his ability to be interested in a surprising number of 
things, and, as it may seem to others in surprisingly uninteresting things 
— and all because he has learned that possibilities of relevance often exists 
in quite unsuspected and very unpromising places. He has learned that 
truth of whatever sort if given time has a way of becoming, not only 
interesting, but important; that every discoverer of truth, in whatever 
field, has something significant to say, although one must sometimes be 
willing to wait for the significance to reveal itself; that truth is ultimately 
one, and that therefore no single bit of it, in any field, can in the last 
resort be alien or irrelevant. 

But if it can be said of all searchers after truth that they are engaged 
on a common task and are therefore under the obligation of mutual 
trust and helpfulness, can this not be said with special point of the 
members of a theological seminary? For we belong to, and have offered 
ourselves as servants of, a particular community; and that community 
is the community of Christ. The recognition, always latent, of our com- 
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mon membership in the church, spanning the centuries, has emerged in 
recent years more clearly into consciousness for most of us, bringing both 
a new humility and a new confidence. We are here seeking to under- 
stand the meaning of this community, in which our lives find their 
meaning — its origins, history, nature, and task. These are not four under- 
takings, but one, just as the church itself, for all its divisions, is also one. 
The participant in that undertaking who says to another, “I have no 
need of thee,” has failed to see, not only the nature of the church and 
the nature of the undertaking, but also the nature of his own work. 
Because he is not willing to receive, he cannot truly give. And in failing 
to contribute to a common achievement, he falls short of any significant 
achievement of his own. A willingness to learn from others which is 
both eager and patient is not only one of the graces of charity; it is the 
very heart of wisdom. 


A Teacher’s Creed 
by Edwin E. Aubrey 


THE LIGHT OF the two conferences on Christian values in education, 
I want to offer one teacher’s confession of the faith that sustains my 
work. For me the central emphasis is on understanding. 


From the rudiments of religion to its highest forms the search for 
understanding occupies the center of the stage. In religion that is pre- 
dominantly ethical, men seek to overcome the tragic barriers to mutual 
understanding between races, nations and classes and to penetrate the 
recesses of intimate understanding between persons or within the self. 
Others seek God, to know him, and find that the problem of knowing 
him involves them in the questions of faith and revelation and reason and 
intuition and esthetic appreciation as avenues to understanding God. For 
so many the agony of religion is that we cannot understand God. How 
can man with his limited perspective and his own separate and unique 
place in the universe hope either to understand or to be understood? Out 
of this insufferable loneliness he cries out for God, but in his honest 
heart he knows it is a forlorn hope. He admits, “Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me, I cannot attain unto it.” 

And so here we are, caught in the cage of ignorance and fluttering 
hysterically about, or beating our wings against the bars, or sitting de- 


jectedly or apathetically in a corner. The passion to know is much more 
than mere curiosity. It is the whirling flight of Icarus reaching up into 
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the heavens, but falling into the sea. It is the demoralized anxiety of 
Jeremiah seeking to understand the apparent indifference of God to a 
loyal servant’s plight. It is the defiant challenge of Job thrown in the 
teeth of the Almighty. It is Jesus wrestling with his cruel fate in Geth- 
semane. Why cannot we leave off this unsatisfying longing, this excru- 
ciatingly painful struggling after what is beyond us? Why cannot we 
accept our ignorance and live contentedly with it? Because then we 
should be clods and not men. 


For we are most human when we are most troubled by our ignorance. 
And the glory of man is his everlasting reaching for the stars. Here he 
transcends himself, bearing thereby his witness to eternity. But here too 
he is most firmly anchored to himself. He wants to know: Where is 
God the Eternal One now? What is the farthest reach imaginable from 
here? What is the key to the universe for me? Yes, God hath set eternity 
in our hearts as a perpetual plague upon us. He has lit “a candle of 
understanding in thy heart which shall never be put out.” Never shall 
we escape the burning of its flame which sears us as well as giving light. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Old Testament repeats so often the 
word “understanding?” Over and over again we encounter it, everywhere 
and not merely in the wisdom literature. The Hebrews’ religious ideal 
was the wise man. He it is, we are told, who is the man of strength. And 
what is this wisdom? It is to be at one with God. Yet this is no mystical 
loss of our identity in some ocean of infinity. At the center stands always 
the individual human person, and his integrity must remain. Why else 
should Jeremiah and Job assert themselves so boldly before God? 

There is this human self and that Other who stands beyond the veil. 
And revelation is the rending of the veil. But what happens when the 
veil is rent? What do we see? Mystics have told of the blinding flash 
or the still impenetrable cloud. Humanists have declared that what 
men call God is an enlarged projection of our highest selves. Literalists 
have written down the message all in words divinely given. Rationalists 
have seen only more of the same values and laws that govern our everyday 
thinking. But all have claimed some greater understanding. 

For understanding is a word of many meanings and all of them have 
a place in religion as I see it. We live in the world and we seek to know 
what it is in the midst of which we live. We seek an understanding of 
the facts. But facts as such are a part of our experience — even of our 
religious experience — only when they have meanings. We know them 
by interpretation and this demands the use of reason to relate them to 
each other and to other facts. In so far, I am not ashamed to be a ration- 
alist. But there is another form of understanding. It enters into our 
relations with other persons. Here we deal not with facts alone but with 
possibilities. We know other people only as we know what they possess 
as possibilities, and these possibilities we gauge by a kinetic appreciation 
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of the inward meaning of their acts. Here there are overtones we feel 
but cannot quite express: the father’s agonizing over his child which the 
childless man can never know, the thrill of work well done that is hid 
from the indolent; the frustration or the peace or the exaltation of which 
others speak where words are almost vain. 

All these are understanding too, and the heart is in it as an essential 
agency of comprehension. So too is the esthetic sense of wholeness when 
we feel ourselves a part of something greater than ourselves in some 
exalted mood or simple peace. Or we may find in emptiness some strange 
significance as when we look at the uncluttered spaces of Chinese art. 
Or even the distortion of balance or perspective makes us look at familiar 
things in a new way and gain new insights. Yes, there are many different 
ways to know our world. And if there be a God, he is in that world and 
found in all these ways. 


For me as a Christian there is a special way, and it is found in knowing 
Jesus Christ. And here the meaning of understanding becomes clear to 
me. For Jesus lived for understanding. He wept because Jerusalem did 
not understand. He blazed with anger because the Pharisee would not. 
He pitied the simple folk who could not, and he taught them till some 
at least did understand. And through it all he made his plea for love 
and the understanding heart, for deeper understanding that could under- 
cut the formal knowledge of the scribes. As he looked at what was taking 
place around him he saw it in the perspective of a different order ot 
meanings. The Kingdom was to him the touchstone by which good and 
bad, great and small, valued and valueless were differentiated. There all 
was to be comprehended in the understanding of God’s will. This made 
Christ simple and sublime, lawless and subject to a higher law, vocal 
and silent at the proper times. In that will was his peace in the midst 
of his tragedy. 

He understood, and his understanding mystified his fellow men. They 
saw the beauty of his daily life but they felt he was a man apart. So 
complete was that understanding that he shared with God that he and 
God seemed one. But understanding cannot be simply identification: 
there must be two. This too they saw, and tried to make some sense of 
something too sublime for words. Thus they produced Christology and 
groped for words they lacked to say how Jesus was at one with God. In 
Christ the understanding heart of man reached to its apogee and with 
that understanding came the power to make God known to us with a 
fullness that bespeaks a unity of purpose. Such unity goes far beyond 
friendship; and men saw that here the substance of a life was the will 
of God. 

Now purpose is energy organized by understanding, so that the scat- 
tered powers and urges are guided into one consistent will. How far 
our understanding spreads decides how comprehensive and valid is our 
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purpose. How deep the understanding goes decides the gravity and per- 
manence of will. Supreme in all understanding, all comprehending in 
His will, and hidden in the depths of life, is God. 

And God himself is understanding. Men have turned to him to find 
their explanation of the world. And here philosophy, that indispensable 
handmaid, renders her service to our faith. For when we seek to under- 
stand our world we want to find the source of all intelligibility and all 
appreciation. Into any event we care to think of flows the multitude of 
causes, finding their meaning (temporarily at least) in that event. But 
if they come together into this unity, how can it be except by some unify- 
ing process there at work? This unifying power is God, and to him we 
apply the best analogy we know for such coordinating action and we 
speak of divine purpose or the will of God. But these events are quickly 
past and find their immortality in something far beyond. Here too is 
God, the consummator of his purpose. 

And what is this consummation? Here at the last we come again to 
understanding: that communion where the souls of men, their purposes, 
are drawn together in completion. It is no accident that Christianity 
has always thought of heaven as a community, a kingdom. And there it 
is the will of God shall reign. Understanding is not only a means to an 
end. It is the end itself. And blessedness is understanding within the 
company of those who share each other in sharing the will of God. What 
is more satisfying than to be understood by one we love? What is more 
to be desired than to understand the one we love that we may love more 
completely? Is it any wonder that Paul looked to the consummation most 
devoutly to be wished with words we must not now forget: “Then shall 
I know fully, even as I am fully known.” 

All good religion has its hates. (Call them abhorrence if you wish. 
Hate is a simpler and forthright word.) I hate glibness that allows a 
man to speak of serious things he has not worked to understand. I hate 
prejudice that passes judgment before it has weighed merit. I hate 
selfishness which draws all men and things into the circle of its own 
small orbit giving them meaning only as they touch oneself. I hate the 
pride that overshadows understanding of oneself by ‘concentrating on 
one’s goodness and ignoring one’s weaknesses. I hate hypocrisy that tries 
to distort true understanding by others of oneself. I hate the callous, 
cruel mind that fails to make the effort to understand the sensitivities 
of other folk. I hate the domineering man who thrusts aside for his own 
ends the personal rights of those around him. These things I hatte in 
others. I hate them in myself. For he who does not understand is dan- 
gerous; and he who wilfully misunderstands withdraws from the world 
and passes into the outer darkness. Later he will wail and gnash his teeth. 


With all these perils still a man may try to increase the amount of 
understanding in the world. This is sufficient warrant for the teacher's 
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task, and he will seek to lead his students into broader pastures and 
wider sympathies, to train them in the discipline of understanding, to 
show them how to penetrate the surface and gain a surer knowledge of 
the depths of his subject, to be himself exemplar of the patient search 
in his own life and thought, to share with them the joy of new discovery 
or ancient facts recovered in their company. 

This is in part my creed: to discipline my life for cleaner under- 
standing of my world, my fellow men and God; to acknowledge in 
humility the limits of understanding in my thought; to keep myselt 
always sensitive so far as may be to the unaccustomed modes of under- 
standing lest my mind become narrow and my heart hard; to trust God 
for an intelligible world where understanding has a chance to grow; 
to thank him for the blessed hours when the life of understanding is 
enriched by heightened perception and deep communion; to find through 
Jesus Christ the possibilities of that supreme understanding which points 
us toward God and enfolds us in his sympathy and care. For he hath 
lit a candle of understanding in the heart which shall not be put out. 


Drama: An Expression Of The Kerygma 
By Tom F. Driver 


HERE ARE FASHIONS in the manners of conceiving drama, just as there 

are recurrent views of the Church; and just as the last twenty-five 
years or so have seen a re-orientation within Protestantism concerning 
the understanding of the Church, so within the dramatic field there are 
new currents of thought which put the nature of drama and theatre in 
new perspectives. This situation opens the possibility for a more pro- 
ductive relationship between drama and the Church than has been 
the case heretofore. The present article will attempt to indicate some 
of the elements which might go into a newer understanding of the 
relationship of Church and drama. It is possible that nothing would be 
of more practical value to the churchman who deals in dramatics than 
a different way of understanding the material. 

That drama, historically speaking, has religious parentage, is no 
longer news. One is aware that modern drama began to develop within 
the walls of the medieval Church, and that it was an outgrowth of the 
liturgy. There is some knowledge also that the drama of the Greeks was 
related in origin to the religious festivals and that as late as the fifth 
century, B.C., dramatic performances had a religious character. Studies 
in the origins of drama have now shown that not only among the Greeks 
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and other communities of the Near East, but also among civilizations 
all over the world, the dramatic impulse arises from religious rituals. 
Some scholars would not exempt Israel from the peoples whose religious 
observances were marked by rituals of dramatic character.1 Therefore, 
on the side of drama an original religious concern and basis is manifest. 

The same studies, viewed from another angle, indicate a certain 
dramatic quality inherent in communal worship. It has been the mistake 
of many to suppose that this dramatic quality meant primarily the 
“showy” aspect of religious processionals with their costumes and orna- 
mented symbols. This is to mistake the outward manifestation for the 
inward nature. The real dramatic quality within communal worship is 
the impulse to act, to do something which either changes the relationship 
to the Divine or expresses it. 

The religion of Israel was full of expression in terms of bodily action. 
The point, however, at which the religion of Israel becomes distinctive 
is the point at which the religious and symbolic acts are conjoined to 
distinctive words. The covenant of Israel included not only an act 
which she performed (although it certainly embodied that) but also 
a word which she heard and answered. And ever afterward in the repe- 
tition of the acts which recall the act of covenant the words of covenant 
are repeated also. 

In an analogous way, that which we would recognize as drama emerges 
at the point where there is present not only the ritual act (dance, gesticu- 
lation, etc.) but also spoken words in which the act is given meaning and 
significance. Word and action mutually interpret one another and reveal 
a deeper meaning which was not present in either of them alone. 

Among the recent insights developed in the study of drama is an 
awareness of its communal nature. Sophocles is not understandable 
apart from the Athenian theatre for which he wrote; Shakespeare ad- 
dresses the body politic of Elizabethan England; etc. In this insight 
another point of affinity between religion and drama emerges. Religion 
also is a communal reality. The action of drama and the action of 
religious observance are alike incomprehensible if separated from the 
community which gives them a “place.” 

We may see, therefore, thai the real affinity between worship and drama 
lies here — that both are action in community, in which act and word 
are conjoined. Yet as soon as act, word, and community are present, 
then another element enters: namely, history. 

Inasmuch as Christianity is an historical religion, it lives in the repe- 
tition of events of its history. It therefore, at least cn one side of its 
existence, lives dramatically. For this reason its central mysteries are 


1 Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, “Early Hebrew Festival Rituals” in Myth and Ritual, 
edited by S. H. Hooke. Oxford University Press. London, 1933. 
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the sacraments, in which the community participates in dramatic enact- 
ments which “recollect” original historical events and which are linked 
(as Luther said) with words of promise and forgiveness. The balance 
of word and act is seen in the formula that the Church is the place where 
the sacraments are administered and the Word is preached. Unfor- 
tunately, Protestantism has sometimes supposed that the sacraments were 
entirely a matter of “action” (in which the elements play a major part, 
of course) and that preaching was entirely a matter of the Word. This 
has worked to the devaluation of both of them. Sacraments would be 
more highly valued in Protestantism today if congregations were made 
aware that they are participating in acts which take meaning from 
Christ’s words and which give meaning to those words. And preaching 
would be less open to perversion if it were understood not simply in 
terms of its verbal-rational content but also as an act in which the total 
Christian community participates, some by speaking, some by hearing, 
and all by worshiping. 

It would be unfortunate if the Church, through fear of irreligious 
connotations in the word drama, were to draw back from recognizing 
the dramatic quality of her sacramental acts and her common worship. 
To be sure, the word drama, used in this context, needs to be stripped 
of all connotations of show, sham, illusion, entertainment, etc. Yet 
these were never essential qualities in the dramatic anyway. It were 
better to subsume those characteristics under such a word as “theatrical” 
in order that the word drama may be reclaimed to express its religious 
origin and communal nature. That done, then the way would be open 
for seeing the sacraments, preaching, and all worship of the Church as 
dramatic forms in which the Christian community is at least outwardly 
related to the determinant events of its history, and perhaps, by grace, 
inwardly related also. 

With this approach, it therefore becomes possible to give at least one 
answer to the question of what is Christian drama. Christian drama is 
the drama of Christian history. It is commonplace to use the word drama 
to describe the Christian view of history. What is needed now by those 
who work in Church drama is to recognize the importance of the word 
history in illuminating the art form of drama. Aristotle spoke of drama 
as the “imitation of an action.”! The Church, therefore, is concerned 
with the drama which imitates the action which constitutes the historical 
determinants of the Christian community. In other words, it is con- 
cerned above ali with the action of the cross. 

Such a view of Christian drama does not in any way tend to confine 


1 It is important to realize that Aristotle does not simply mean the imitation of 
overt, visible action, such as someone being frightened or being killed. He means that 
behind these manifestations there is “imitated” an event, such as might form the 
answer to the question, “What has happened?” This kind of action is revealed more 
in the plot than in the visible actions of the actors. 
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the subject matter of Christian drama to biblical stories or to church 
history. It does mean that in some way the climax of a Christian drama, 
the point on which turns the action with which it deals, must be related 
to the historical revelation which the Church confesses. That relation- 
ship need not always be explicit. It may be a relationship by implication, 
by analogy, or by some other means. The traditional symbols and 
language of the Church need not perforce be employed, and the play 
may include any subject matter. But somewhere within the action of 
the play, connected with its climax, there must be available to the 
audience an awareness that what is happening takes meaning and signi- 
ficance from the historical events in which God in Christ was reconciling 
the world unto Himself. Christian drama is derivative from the drama 
of history, as that drama is known by the Church. 

To some, this view of Christian drama may not seem to be a new one. 
Certainly it is not altogether original with this writer. It is different, 
however, from the notions about drama’s function in the Church which 
have predominated for almost fifty years. Those notions regarded drama 
primarily as a useful t6ol, borrowed from secular culture, which could 
. be employed to spread a message, pose a problem for discussion, “intro- 
duce” worship, or entertain. Collaboration between the Church and 
drama on such a basis leads to a blind alley. 

A number of consequences may be seen as the result of the approach 
to drama we have suggested: 

1. The drama written within the Church and for the Church should 
have as its primary function the “showing forth” of the faith. In the 
deepest sense, it will be a celebration. Drama written in such a frame 
of reference will be as vital as is the faith of the community which pro- 
duces it; but where the community is complacent and asleep it will turn 
into a dull re-hash of old stories. Nothing so quickly reveals what a 
group believes or dares not believe as the task of translating its faith 
into dramatic, that is concrete, terms. 

2. The evangelistic function of drama will arise as a result of the 
foregoing quality, not in terms of a conscious effort to “sell” Christianity 
by means of a play. If Christian drama is going to have anything to say 
to the contemporary world, it must first be able to “dramatize its creed” 
for itself. 

3. The Church will find use for the production of non-Christian 
drama as a means of entering into the experience of the world. It will 
discover that the drama it writes itself will have to cut at least as deep 
into life as secular drama. Serious drama of today is characterized either 
by posing a problem for which it seeks a rational answer, or by despair. 
The despair of modern drama largely results, I believe, from the loss of 
community; and that same loss of community is destructive of the possi- 
bility of having any genuine drama at all. The Christian dramatist must 
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enter into that despair, at least in part (the dramatist, like the actor, 
is always in the situation but not of the situation) in order to be able 
to set forth the historical community of the Church in meaningful 
dramatic terms. 

4. Drama may be seen as a way of relating art to Protestantism once 
more. From the Protestant point of view, drama may be regarded as a 
relatively “safe” art-form precisely because of its union of action and 
word. The words criticize and interpret the action. And the action, 
because it moves and does not remain static, is not open to the tempta- 
tions to adoration which beset the graphic arts. Drama is open to the 
temptation toward ritualistic magic and salvation by works, but so is 
every other act in which Protestantism may engage; and it must be 
judged accordingly. 

5. One will see the importance of keeping strong the community 
aspect of drama. This applies both to the company or group which 
produces the play and to the larger community which comprises actors 
and audience. Here the drama of the stage contains a value not to be 
found in TV, the movies, and other media of mass communication. That 
value is the reality of a community of people under one roof, incor- 
porated in a give-and-take relationship. This community-of-perform- 
ance is representative of the larger religious or cultural community in 
which all have their acceptance and which makes communion possible. 
Any type of commercialism which destroys community (by using the 
play only to make money, or producing it too fast for the company to 
grow together in its experience, or by showing it to too many people 
at once) — any such commercialism is destructive of Christian drama. 

6. It will be obvious that there is a necessity for new writing. While 
there are many fine scripts available for production, there is very little 
that satisfactorily meets the demands placed upon the drama of the 
Church. Furthermore, the richest experience is to be derived from the 
creation of a new work which carries the burden of faith and under- 
standing which a Christian group professes. It may be that none of the 
forms which we inherit from the secular stage is suited to the demands 
of the Church in the modern day. The Church may need to experiment 
with new designs which will serve her in her attempt to “show forth” 
the faith. 

7. An understanding of the religious basis of drama may help the 
Church to see neglected elements in her own life. It is not inconceivable 
that the production in local churches of “faith-ful” drama could aid 
Protestantism to. recover that sense of communal action which it so 
sorely needs. 
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Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


In order to present a comprehensive survey of the best theological 
writings, the Review editors have divided the literature into eight fields, 
a critical bibliography for one of which will appear in each issue. It is 
expected that these surveys will become a recurring cycle so that over 
the years there will be available a continuing coverage in the whole 
literature. We will survey the church history field in January and the 
double field of religious education and pastoral counseling in March. 

—E.L.E. 


Old Testament 
By Murray L. Newman 


I° Marcu, 1950, as part of a series covering the entire theological field, 

the Quarterly Review published an Old Testament “Bibliography for 

Ministers.” Since that date a number of books have appeared, and some 

of the titles should be added as a supplement to the list. 

Anderson, Bernhard W., Rediscovering the Bible. New York: Association 
Press. 1951. Anderson’s book is intended primarily for college stu- 
dents, but its penetrating treatment of the biblical drama makes it 
useful for a much wider audience. 

Bentzen, Aage, Introduction to the Old Testament. Vols. I-II. Second 
Edition. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad. 1952. The first edition of this 
work was mentioned in the 1950 bibliography, but this new edition 
deserves mention because its two volumes are here bound together 
with corrections and a supplement. 

Driver, G. R., The Hebrew Scrolls from the Neighborhood of jericho and 
the Dead Sea. London: Oxford University Press. 1952. The Dead 
Sea Scrolls have proved to be one of the most important discoveries 
for biblical research in this century. As a lucid review of the finding 
of the scrolls and subsequent problems related to them, Driver's 
little monograph is highly recommended. 

Eichrodt, Walther, Man in the Old Testament (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 4). Translated by K. and R. Gregor Smith. London: 
SCM Press. 1951. Unfortunately Professor Eichrodt’s Theologie des 
Alten Testaments has not yet been translated, but this brief book 
is a splendid illustration of his scholarly competence and theological 
depth. 

Gordis, Robert, Koheleth—the Man and his World. New York: The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 1951. A very valuable 
work, which contains a comprehensive introduction to Koheleth, the 





Murray L. Newman is instructor in Old Testament in the Seminary. 
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Hebrew text, the author’s own translation, and a commentary. 

Gordon, Cyrus H., Introduction to Old Testament Times. Ventnor, 
New Jersey: Ventnor Publishers. 1953. A highly competent discus- 
sion of the relationship between the Old Testament and the neigh- 
boring cultures of ancient Israel. 

The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume I. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 1952. Containing general articles on the whole 
Bible and the Old Testament, in addition to commentaries on 
Genesis and Exodus, Volume I of The Interpreters Bible should 
certainly prove to be one of the best of the series. It is an indis- 
pensable tool for every minister. 

The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume II. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. 1953. This volume has commentaries on 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth and the 
Books of Samuel. 

Irwin, William A., The Old Testament, Keystone of Human Culture. 
New York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Irwin’s book seeks to look at 
the Old Testament as a phenomenon of ancient oriental history and 
to appraise it as an episode of human culture. 

Kittel, Rudolf (Ed.), Biblia Hebraica. Editio septima aucta et emendata 
typis editionis tertiae expressa. Stuttgart: Priviligierte Wiirttem- 
bergische Bibelanstalt. 1951. The seventh edition of the Biblia 
Hebraica, is noteworthy for two reasons. First, the very helpful 
prolegomena have been translated into English. Second, and more 
important, it has added to the critical apparatus the variant readings 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls for Isaiah and Habakkuk. 


Meek, Theophile James, Hebrew Origins. Revised Edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1950. Not every one will agree with all the 
positions which the author takes in this completely revised edition of 
his work first published in 1936, but the usefulness of its up-to-date 
treatment of the origins of the Hebrew people, law, God, priesthood, 
prophecy and monotheism is incontestable. 

Montgomery, James A., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Books of Kings. (The International Critical Commentary) Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1951. Published posthumously, Mont- 
gomery’s work is a worthy addition to the ICC series. Without 
question it will be the basic commentary in English on the Books 
of Kings for many years. 

Pritchard, James B. (Ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 
1950. An absolutely essential volume for every one who is interested 
in the various pagan cultures which had such a profound influence 
on the development of the Old Testament. It contains translations 
of almost all the Egyptian, Semitic, Sumerian and Hittite texts. 
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Roberts, Bleddyn J., The Old Testament Text and Versions: The Heb- 
rew Text in Transmission and the History of the Ancient Versions. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1951. A few textual experts may 
have certain criticisms to make of Roberts’ account of the develop- 
ment of the Massoretic Text and of the important versions, but for 
the vast majority of the students of the Old Testament it will serve 
a purpose which no other book in English does quite so well. 


Rowley, H. H., The Biblical Doctrine of Election. London: Lutterworth 
Press. 1950. A discerning discussion of one of the central motifs of 
Olid Testament theology. 

Rowley, H. H., From Joseph to Joshua: Biblical Traditions in the Light 
of Archaeology. London: Oxford University Press. 1950. An almost 
encyclopedic study of the various problems related to the Exodus. 
It is particularly valuable because of its full documentation and 
bibliography. 

Rowley, H. H. (Ed.), The Old Testament and Modern Study: A Genera- 
tion of Discovery and Research. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1951. An excellent collection of essays written by members 
of the Society for Old Testament Study and intended to assay trends 
in the field of the Old Testament during the past thirty years. Con- 
tributors are H. H. Rowley, W. F. Albright, C. R. North, N. H. 
Snaith, O. Eissfeldt, A. R. Johnson, W. Baumgartner, D. Winton 
Thomas, A. M. Honeyman, G. W. Anderson, N. W. Porteous and 
T. H. Robinson. 


von Rad, Gerhard, Studies in Deuteronomy (Studies in Biblical Theology, 
No. 9). Translated by David Stalker. London: SCM Press. 1953. 
Von Rad’s work is always of high quality, and this valuable treatment 
of one of the most important books in the Old Testament adds to 
his stature. 

Terrien, Samuel, The Psalms and their Meaning for Today. New York: 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 1952. A fresh and very readable study of the 
Psalms. The author’s able scholarship and theological acumen render 
the book of great usefulness, not only for lay groups for which it is 
intended, but also for more mature biblical students. 

Wright, G. Ernest, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital. (Studies 
in Biblical Theology, No. 8) London: SCM Press. 1950. This is one 
of the most provocative studies in the Old Testament that has 
appeared for several years in the English language. It discusses the 
nature of biblical theology and its relation to dogmatic theology. 

Wright, G. Ernest, The Old Testament Against its Environment. (Studies 
in Biblical Theology, No. 2) London: SCM Press. 1950. A stimu- 
lating monograph, which seeks to show Israel’s affinities with its 
cultural environment and also its distinctiveness from that environ- 
ment. It is a real contribution to the field of Old Testament theology. 
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New Testament 
By Frederick C. Grant 


NE WOULD BE very rash to say these are the “best” New Testament 
books on the current list. Best for what purpose? In drawing up 
this brief bibliography I have had in mind the needs both of alumni 
and of students now in the Seminary, and also the availability here in 

America of the titles named. 

Criticism and Faith. By John Knox. (Abingdon-Cokesbury.) 

A brilliant attack upon the problem of the bearing of critical his- 
torical and literary study upon the faith of both the church and 
the individual Christian. The whole wide subject, viz. the role of 
biblical scholarship in the modern church, is considered, and wise 
insights are offered for the resolving of the present-day tensions. 

What is the Best New Testament? By Ernest C. Colewell. (Chicago: 

University Press.) 
A study of the successive editions and translations of the New Testa- 
ment since 1500, concluding with a description of the proposal (“The 
Past is Prologue”’!) of the new International Greek N. T. Project, of 
which Dean Colwell is chairman. It is proposed to publish an 
edition with all available variant readings in mss., versions, and 
patristic citations — a new and up-to-date “Tischendorf,” in perhaps 
twelve or thirteen volumes. The project is already under way. 

Interpreting the New Testament. By A.M. Hunter. (S.C.M. Press.) 
A survey of New Testament research since 1900, which will orientate 
the beginner and the non-specialist in brief, readable fashion. 

History of New Testament Times with an Introduction to the Apocrypha. 
By Robert H. Pfeiffer. (Harper.) 

A fitting companion and continuation to Dr. Pfeiffer’s great Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. Invaluable. 

By the Finger of God. By S. Vernon McCasland. (Macmillan.) 

A study of demon possession and exorcism in early Christianity in 
the light of modern views of mental illness. 

The Servant-Messiah. By T. W. Manson. (Cambridge University Press.) 
A study of the public ministry of Jesus, setting forth in brief com- 
pass the conclusions and convictions of Professor Manson’s many 
years of brilliant N. T. research. 

Paul. By Martin Dibelius. Tr. by Frank Clark. (Westminster.) 

A book left unfinished by the author, completed by his friend and 
one-time student Professor W. G. Kiimmel. It has all the learning, 
critical keenness and penetration, literary excellence, and spiritual 
understanding for which Martin Dibelius was famous. 





Frederick C. Grant is Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology 
in the Seminary. 
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Theology of the New Testament. By Rudolf Bultmann. Vol. I. (Scribner.) 

Translation of Part I, by Kendrick Grobel. The main subjects are 

the message of Jesus, the kerygma of the earliest church, and also 

that of the Hellenistic church aside from Paul, and the theology of 

Paul. Parts II and III, on the Johannine theology and on the 

development of the ancient church, have recently appeared, and 

will be added to the English translation as Vol. II this coming year. 

A Theological Word Book of the Bible. Ed. Alan Richardson. 
(Macmillan.) 

An amazingly compact, well proportioned, and accurate dictionary: 
as good in its place as the much larger dictionary of Kittel or the 
older work of Cremer. 

Religion as Salvation. By Harris Franklin Rall. (Abingdon-Cokesbury.) 
Virtually a N. T. theology, dealing with the biblical doctrines of 
man, sin, and salvation. The bearing of these doctrines upon later 
theology and their meaning for today are fully recognized. 

The Primitive Christian Calendar. By Philip Carrington. Vol. I. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 
A study in the making of the Marcan gospel, which shows how the 
ancient chapter divisions (in Codex Vaticanus) correlated with the 
early Christian Jewish church year, from Passover around to Passover. 
An important thesis, not only for the study of the gospels but also 
for early liturgical history. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. By Vincent Taylor. (Macmillan.) 
A magnificent full-length commentary, chiefly philological, by the 
well-known advocate of moderate form criticism. It takes the place 
of Swete’s great book in the Macmillan series. 

The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. By C. H. Dodd. (Cambridge 

University Press.) 
The most important recent book on the fourth gospel. It deals with 
the real background of the gospel, i.e. in the milieu of Hellenistic 
religious philosophy — Hermetism, Gnosticism, and the melange of 
cults and ideas that characterized the Gentile world of the first two 
centuries of our era. 

The Gospel of the Spirit. By Ernest C. Colwell and Eric L. Titus. 
(Harper.). 

A study of the purpose, method, and teaching of the fourth gospel. 
The book replaces Dean Colwell’s John Defends the Gospel (1936), 
now out of print. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VIII. (Luke and John.) By S. M. Gilmour 
(Int. and exegesis of Luke), W. R. Bowie (Exposition of Lk. 1-6), 
John Knox (7-12), George A. Buttrick (13-18), Paul Scherer (19-24); 
W. F. Howard (Int. and exegesis of John), and A. J. Gossip (Exposi- 
tion of John). (Abingdon-Cokesbury.) 
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The Interpreter’s Bible is an indispensable tool of the present-day 
American preacher and Bible teacher. It combines up-to-date bib- 
lical scholarship with religious insight and suggestive application 
to modern situations and problems. 

Griechisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. By Walter Bauer. 
4th Ed. (Berlin: Tépelmann.) 

The best lexicon of the Greek New Testament ever published. An 
English edition of Bauer, based on this fourth edition, is now in 
preparation, but will not be ready for another two or three years. 

Bible Key Words from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament. Tr. and ed. by J. R. Coates. (Harper.) 
Reprint in one volume of four titles in the English series (Love, 
the Church, Sin, and Righteousness). There are two others (Gnosis 
and Apostleship) published in London (A. and C. Black) which we 
hope will be reprinted here before long. 

Harper's Bible Dictionary. Edited by M. S. and J. L. Miller. (Harper.) 
The latest and best single-volume Bible dictionary, whose major 
articles were reviewed by experts before publication. Abreast of the 
latest and most assured results of biblical archeology, comparative 
philology, geography, literary and historical criticism. 


RECOMMENDED COMMENTARIES 


Again, one hesitates to choose the “best” commentaries, for — once 
more — it is a question what purpose one has in mind: advanced study, 
popular instruction, preparation for a Bible class talk, or whatever. But 
at least all the following are top-notch, in English, and available. Even 
out-of-print copies can be found without undue effort. First choices are 
given first. 

Of course the Interpreter’s Bible should head the list! It is the all- 
round working tool of the minister, teacher, and preacher. Unfortunately, 
only three volumes of the N. T. section have appeared thus far. (Romans 
and Acts are expected in the coming spring.) The new one-volume com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, by W. K. L. Clarke, is admirable too, though 
on a much smaller scale. 

Matthew: A. H. McNeile, 1915; B. T. D. Smith, Greek text, 1927; 
English, 1933. 

Mark: V. Taylor, 1952; B. H. Branscomb, 1937; A. E. J. Rawlinson, 1925. 

Luke: J. M. Creed, 1930; B. S. Easton, 1926; H. K. Luce, 1933. 

John: G. H. C. Macgregor, 1928; E. C. Hoskyns and F. N. Davey, 1940. 


Acts: H. J. Cadbury and K. Lake (Beginnings of Christianity, IV), 1933; 
F. J. F. Jackson, 1931. 
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Romans: C. H. Dodd, 1932; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, 1903. 
I Corinthians: J. Moffatt, 1938; A. Robertson, 1929. 

II Corinthians: A. Plummer, 1915; R. H. Strachan, 1935. 
Galatians: E. D. Burton, 1920; J. B. Lightfoot, 1865 and later editions. 
Ephesians: E. F. Scott, 1930 (with Col. and Phm.); J. A. Robinson, 1903. 
Philippians: J. B. Lightfoot, 1868 and later; J. H. Michael, 1928. 


Colossians and Philemon: E. F. Scott, 1930 (as above); J. B. Lightfoot, 
1875 and later. 


I-II Thessalonians: J. E. Frame, 1912; G. Milligan, 1908. 

I-II Timothy, Titus: B. S. Easton, 1947; W. Lock, 1924. 

Philemon: see Colossians. 

Hebrews: J. Moffatt, 1924; T. H. Robinson, 1933. ) 
James: J. H. Ropes, 1916; J. B. Mayor, 1892 and later. 

I Peter: F. W. Beare, 1947; E. G. Selwyn, 1946. 

II Peter and Jude: J. B. Mayor, 1907. See General Epistles, J. Moffatt, 


1928. 
I-II-III John: C. H. Dodd, 1946; A. E. Brooke, 1912. 
Jude: see II Peter. i 


Revelation: R. H. Charles, 1920; H. B. Swete, 1906 and later. 

For further titles, see “A Bibliography of Bible Study for Theological 
Students,” published by the Theological Seminary Library, Princeton, 
1948; also the Andover-Newton Bulletin, April, 1951. Professor Scott 
published a selected bibliography (to 1932) at the end of his Literature 
of the New Testament, 1932, pp. 297-303. 





New Recordings Available 


Two new micro-groove recordings are available at the Audio- 
Visual Center, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


Two Sermons: Harry Emerson Fosdick, “Doubting Our 
Doubts,” and Reinhold Niebuhr, “Our Lord’s Conception of the 
Providence of God.” 


The Union Seminary Chapel Choir and Chamber Orchestra: 
“Missa Brevis” by Kodaly, ““The Promises” by Panchenko-Wil- 
hausky, and “Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison” by Bach. One 
hour. Cost — $4.50. 


There is a service charge of $.25 per record for mail orders. 
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Student Forum 


We introduce in Student Forum what we hope will be a regular feature 
of the Review. Its aim will be to offer some glimpse of the issues of 
greatest interest among today’s seminarians. Our writers will express 
their views on current issues without attempting to offer arguments for 
“the other side.” It is our hope that their very contentiousness may in- 
volve our readers directly in these Seminary debates. The November elec- 
tions and a report from the student curriculum committee, published 
last spring, have made the subjects here considered frequent topics of 
discussion around the Quadrangle. —E.LE. 


A Political Role For The Minister 
By James M. Fennelly 


T IS A WELL-AGREED fact that the church and the ministry have a part 
I to play in the political life of any nation, and that the Christian has 
a responsibility for the society in which he lives. The question is exactly 
where and when does he exercise this responsibility, and how is it to be 
carried out? There are those who believe that there is no place for a 
minister in an organized political party. They feel that he must stand 
as a prophet outside the intrigues of the political world in order to speak 
objectively on the issues. There are those who believe that a Christian 
pastor, as such, must not act politically, but must act only as an interested 
citizen who is trying to help establish better government. Is it possible 
to draw a line between when one is a minister and when he is a citizen? 
We have been called to give our whole lives, and not a fragment of them 
to the Lord, and this means that in all things we are to be messengers of 
his Word, imperfect as we are. The attempt to live a committed life in 
the name of Christ is nigh unto impossible for most of us, and the hope 
to live a divided life seems to be even more fatal. Yet we are responsible 
in the eyes of the Lord for the life of our people for we are ministers in 
his name. 


What, then, must be said, as we examine the political indecency of our 
times? We are all aware that most of our local politics are machine- 
operated. Our communities are overrun with men who are political 
opportunists, and our wards are filled with “party hacks” who think 
little and work for the political spoils of an election. Every year jobs 
are handed out to those whose only qualification is that they have been 
faithful to the machine. In one suburban community police appoint- 
ments are by Civil Service examinations, and a young man is placed 
on a waiting list, but the man who is twentieth on the list may receive 





James M. Fennelly is a senior B.D. candidate in the Seminary. He is 
editor of the weekly “Grain Of Salt.” 
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the second appointment, if he has sufficient influence with the party in 
power. This is but one illustration, and there are many more around 
the nation that are even worse. And what does one minister acting as 
a citizen do about this? Does he speak out from his pulpit? This is noble, 
but unrealistic, for each injustice that comes to his ears, there are three 
more that are never seen. And what good can be done? Are those respon- 
sible for the corruption in the congregation when the daring statement 
is made? But the minister leaves the pulpit satisfied that he has met a 
monster head-on and has destroyed him, although the wise would see 
that he was fighting a windmill. Such “action” is but to set up papier- 
mache men. He knocks them down with three homoletical gems, and 
the people wait for their minister to wrestle with one real problem, where 
the Christian faith clashes head-on with reality. 

No, the answer must be more than this if we wish to face up to the 
responsibility of community concern. The church and the minister must 
take off their garb of respectability and involve themselves in the 
vulgarities of the world. We must turn away from this vestige of other- 
worldliness and be willing to struggle in the immediacies of political 
intrigue. The minister must involve himself in the total community 
life if he is truly to minister to his parish. “For there is more joy in 
heaven over the repentance of one sinner than over ninety-nine righteous 
persons who need no repentance.” We are to minister for him regard- 
less of the cost, and there is much to be done in his name in the com- 
munity. Here the minister stands in a unique place. 

The majority of those who serve in the political field have faced 
pressures that would restrain them from running for office. A lawyer 
must face the possibility of loosing his practice, and the business man 
might make political enemies and therefore loose trade, and destroy his 
business ventures. Everyone faces risks, but when have risks made a 
dedicated man turn back? We often operate under the false idea that 
we can have all men love us if we make a concerted effort not to offend 
any person on any issue that might make a difference. We will speak 
out on minor things, but when the stakes are important we are the most 
ready to be quiet lest we offend. The ministry has acquired the reputa- 
tion in the community of being moral dreadnaughts, but political coe- 
lenterates. We attempt to be all things to all people, and therefore 
serve none. The argument that we might be of one party and the parish 
of another, is no more trying for us than for the business man who can 
loose his trade because Democrats will not deal with a Republican store- 
keeper. If there is anything Christian about our people, they will realize 
that a man can transcend the political party and yet act from within the 
party as a Christian trying to make a difference in the world. 

The minister has one other great benefit that others who hold political 
office do not have: he has a firm supporting background that will help 
him withstand the pressures of politics. He has less need to loose his 
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principles, for he has a stable understanding group behind him that 
can give him the strength to stand against the ward bosses. He is not 
in need of maintaining his political position in order to earn a living. 
He does not have to “log-roll” and patronize for he has a secure job in 
the church, and a session as a cabinet to help him decide the best way 
that his vote and influence should go on specific issues. He is not an 
independent person who must seek his help among all sorts of counselors. 
He is a man who can have the strength of his church behind him and 
the knowledge that his people believe in him even if they might disagree 
on certain issues. 

There is a definite place in the political world for a minister, regard- 
less of the situation in which he finds himself. He need not be in a 
place where there is extreme political corruption, or where his church 
represents one socio-political group. The minister can be a party mem- 
ber, who by his very presence at a party meeting can help mold policy 
and make decisions that will effect the whole community and the lives 
of his people and all people. He can participate with dignity and 
restraint and work to change existing social injustices by doing his 
work where the policies are being made, and can grapple with real issues, 
and not paper ones that he has set up. The members of his parish can 
be guided to understand that he is in this for reasons of his ministry, 
and the ministry of Jesus Christ in the world. There is not that much 
difference in political parties that there should be difficulty, for on the 
local level, good government transcends all political interests or affilia- 
tions. If we are to meet the needs of our times with a real Christian con- 
cern, we, as the ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, must lead the way 
into a more concerned understanding of political action. We talk 
much, as we are prone to, but there is only one way that we can make 
an impact on the secularism of our government, and that is by “moving 
in,” and placing ourselves in the midst of the workings of the govern- 
ment and the party machine. 

Where will a man get the time to do this? There is always time for 
the man who has a real interest. These are arguments that we should 
not have too much difficulty formulating, for we may use the same ones 
that we use when we try to get a busy man to teach the men’s bible 
class. The ways out are also the same ones that we have heard a 
thousand times; but the question remains, are we to be naive and do 
nothing, or do we stick our necks out and work in a field that needs the 
Christian influence. The time has come for us to be politically relevant, 
and throw off our naivety. The Christian socialist or pacifist is passé, 
we need Christian ministers active in the major political parties. Are 
we willing to sacrifice respectability for the needs of our times, or do we 
cower behind the old argument that our main job is to preach and 
minister in the conventional manner? It may be that we are not given 
to this call, and yet there is some place where we can serve in this field 
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if we are willing to look and see the needs and the opportunities. 

Our church stands with its spire pointing men toward heaven, and it 
is called a force in the community. We talk glibly that the answer to 
the needs of our times are held here in the message of which we have 
been made the imperfect guardians, and yet one wonders if we ever do 
more than talk. The need and the basic question remain, the problem is 
how do we implement action in the political realm? There are many 
answers, but one seems to present the most possibilities, and that is that 
we can only effect the political structure by going in and trying with all 
the resources that God has given us, to do a job that has been mishandled 
and passed about for many years. We must enter this field with prayers 
of contribution and hopes of divine assistance that we might become 
“one nation under God” in a more dynamic way than we have been for 
many years. Possibly we will fail, and we might do harm, but we will 
have tried, and having tried we might find new lay interest and from 
this who knows what benefits God might work. The governments of our 
cities and villages have gone their way for a long time since the separation 
of church from state, and possibly the time has come for a new correla- 
tion. Not through Christian parties as in Europe, but through Christian 
ministers leading their people into social action. There can be no split 
between interest in our society and interest in government. There is a 
need, and it must be recognized. There is a call, the question is who will 
answer it, the secular forces of this world who have promised reform and 
good government, or the churches who with much prayer and fasting 
shall attempt to do a job that has been promised but left undone? There 
is a place for the minister in politics and his place is in the midst of it, 
where the gospel message has never been heard and the rigors of a reli- 
gious conscience have never been felt. 


Our Outmoded Curriculum 
By L. William Yolton 


NION SEMINARY is one of the greatest theological training centers of 
U our time. Many regard it as the outstanding seminary in the country. 
The Seminary has this reputation by virtue of an outstanding faculty, 
an outstanding student body, and an outstanding curriculum. This pre- 
eminent position has been maintained by vigorous leadership in each 
area. The Seminary has not been afraid to move far in advance of the 
sentiment in the churches, confident that the excellence of its steps to 
improve itself will commend themselves to the mass of church people in 
future years. 


L. William Yolton is a senior B.D. candidate in the Seminary. He is 
former chairman of the student curriculum committee. 
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The Red Queen told Alice that you have to run just as fast as you can 
to stay where you are. I would urge that one area in which we have not 
been running fast enough in these hurried times is in the broad scope 
of curriculum, the area in which the faculty and student body meet in 
the learning process. 

The present goals of curriculum development seem to have been 
achieved, and most people have turned their eyes to other important 
tasks, like better faculty salaries, better housing for students. This in- 
activity on the curriculum front, I believe, has resulted from failing to 
establish new goals to supersede the old ones. 

A new philosophy of theological education is needed; not in the formal 
sense of a new Republic, but in some sense an agreement upon aims and 
objectives, and something of an idea as to how to proceed toward them. 
Although I do not think it possible to ignore the Greek structure of our 
thinking; I do think it possible to criticize these structures from the 
standpoint of biblical categories. (It seems we are unable to escape the 
Greek; what shall one say instead of “categories”? I, for one, would 
not care to turn back the clock to some point where we were without 
“categories.”) There seems to be little understanding of the function 
of biblical thought in criticizing our educational procedure. To develop 
an educational philosophy that takes into account biblical motives 
remains largely a program; but in the face of some inadequacies in 
theological education it is a task we have shirked too long. 

Of course, one must beware of the idolatrous assumption that any 
particular educational program is “Christian”; nevertheless, we cannot 
idolize the status quo, for fear that we would proclaim another view 
“Christian” idolatrously. It is true that it is our responsibility to seek 
a program that is Christian. 

Integration 

Few will deny that at this moment our culture is in a state of atomiza- 
tion. Little is clearly related to anything else. The lives of everyone are 
torn between many centers of integration. This condition is reflected in 
the student at seminary and must be taken into account when they enter 
upon their ministry. 

For the last generation we have had a new type of student. Once one 
could rely upon the fact that the student had some acquaintance with 
experimental religion, and that his knowledge of the Bible and of the 
actual operations of a church were more than hearsay knowledge. Who 
can assume that today? 

The ministerial student is also poorly prepared to understand secular 
culture. It has been urged that this is not the province of a seminary, 
that the student has opportunities available if he seeks them out. But 
this is precisely what is at stake. Many students would not know where 
to seek out such resources, and these are the students that probably need 
this understanding most acutely. 
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Much of the ministry of the church must be directed to people who 
are fundamentally oriented in a secular, rather than a church pattern. 
These people are usually not aware of the nature of their secular pattern; 
but this does not imply that it does not exist. The minister must be 
more than theoretically aware of this situation. He must know the 
situation profoundly, beyond a simple empirical acquaintance. Many 
professors at the Seminary try in their classes to deal with this problem; 
but it is a losing battle unless the Seminary recognizes the problem as 
a legitimate one that requires the reorientation of the curriculum. What- 
ever steps curriculum change takes, they must go in the direction of an 
increasing integration of the diverse secular learning of the ex-college 
student with his present enterprise of the theological studies. The 
Seminary will have to re-appraise its assumed role as an institution de- 
voted to a purely traditional curriculum. 

Churches will continue to be irrelevant to the life of their communities 
unless they try to meet secularism on the ground that it has preempted. 
The secular criticisms of the shallowness of the church hold up as well 
as the theologians’ criticisms of secular civilization. The position of the 
clergy as interpreters of culture is a thing of the past when the student 
is given the idea that theological studies have no tangents to contemporary 
secular movements. (Excepting politics, what of contemporary culture 
is brought to the attention of all students in our seminaries? . . . certainly 
not art, music, literature, drama, despite some splendid extra-curricular 
efforts; even less “Pogo,” T.V., baseball, etc.) 

Student-Faculty 

For thirty years the student body has increased far out of proportion 
to the number of members of the faculty. This has ironically been in 
the face of a new understanding of individual relationships, community 
significance, and the church as the body of Christ. These two movements 
are antithetical. We must make a united effort to face the growing prob- 
lem of the loss of individual relationship and of corporate unity. 

There is an unfortunate similarity between the form of seminary educa- 
tion and the form of undergraduate education. Large classes and papers 
irrelevant to student interest imitate the college procedure. A certain 
compromise must be made with the fact that the entering theological 
student is just as ignorant of the basic disciplines of theology as he was 
of undergraduate basic disciplines. But to leave the problem at this 
compromise is to ignore the function of the minister in his community. 
The possibility of vital witness to personal religion is snuffed out by 
mechanical methods; the creative mind is seldom expressed when real 
problems are confronted in the parish. The seminary must help the 
aspiring minister to think for himself and not to learn by rote. Some- 
how the habits of sixteen years of not participating in initiating the 
educational process must be broken upon entry at the seminary if the 
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prospective minister is to be fitted to this task of witnessing and leadership 
for God, instead of being a ventriloquist’s dummy for the institution 
as it was during his days in seminary. Somehow the method of instruc- 
tion must be adapted to anticipate new conditions of life. 


Dr. Knox has stated clearly the dual emphases in theological scholar- 
ship, authenticity and relevance. These vital elements will be missing 
from the life of the minister unless he has been challenged at every stage 
by their claim. The seminary is missing its critical function unless it 
issues this challenge continuaily. 


The Illusion 


By Alan G. Hasson 


The drowsy day delays the dew of youth 
Glinting within the grass of garnered years; 
Night lingers still, athwart derelict truth — 
Compromised liars lust till dawn appears. 
Speech shatters quiet, men and sin review 
Time-worshipped customs, all old — none new. 


Swiftly dries up the dew; the rising sun 
Quickens to furious beat the pulse of power — 
Bustles the busy life — the rush begun 

Mocks human toil in every screeching hour. 
Speech drowns in clangor, men and sin repeat 
Time-tattered fragments, all sour — none sweet. 


The zenith sun betrays the dying hours, 

Life’s pulse articulates discordantly, 

Rain falls, of age’s catabolic showers — 

Decay invades the husks triumphantly. 

Speech spews garrulity, men and sin expand 
Time-ruptured thoughts, all mean — none grand. 


Trapped twilight glows before the creeping gloom 
Strangles the frantic gleams of fading day, 

Smothers the faintest light in night’s black tomb — 
Eternal silence seals all sounds away. 

Speech has no place in death — men and sin have one — 
Time is illusion of the moon and sun. 


Mr. Hasson, a Foreign Fellow in the Seminary this year, is a graduate 
of Glasgow University. He is a candidate for the degree of Master of 
Theology. 
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New Religious Books from Scribners 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


CHRISTIAN REALISM 
AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


One of the world’s great theologians dis- 
cusses current political and international 
problems from the Christian standpoint, 
charting a sane course between moral 
nihilism and the kind of sentimentality 
which obscures the realities of political life. 
The chapter, Augustine’s Political Realism, 
is a brilliant contribution to the history of 
ideas. $3.00 


James S. Stewart 


A FAITH 
TO PROCLAIM 


“Utterly magnificent! . . . the book of the 
year and one of the half dozen of the decade 
.++@ book on the content of Christian 
preaching which is in itself a supreme 
example of the highest and best in the art 
of preaching. It is moving, disturbing, chal- 
lenging, encouraging . . . a mighty spiritual 
experience.” — Baptist Leader $2.50 


At all bookstores 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Roland H. Bainton 


THE CHURCH 
OF OUR FATHERS 
A classic in a new edition. 
“The finest volume of its 
kind.” — Daniel Poling 
Line drawings in Venetian 
red. $3.00 


Paul B. Maves, epiror 


THE CHURCH 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


14 distinguished articles 
from pastors, psychiatrists } 
and educators. A Religious 
Book Club Selection. $4.00 


James A. Pike 
BEYOND ANXIETY 


An outstanding church 
leader gives practical ad- 
vice on the personal prob- 
lems that beset our age. 
$2.75 ' 


Floyd Van Keuren 
THE GAME 


OF LIVING 


A powerful new guide to 
leading a richer and fuller 
life, by a man of wide ex- 
perience in social service. 

$2.50 





READERS’ REPLIES 


With this volume, the Quarterly Review inaugurates a new feature: com- 
ments and criticism from our readers. We encourage such letters, and will 
attempt to publish as many as possible of them. At the same time, we must 
reserve the right to abbreviate this correspondence to conform to our limited 
space. We should perhaps take this opportunity to remind our readers that the 
Review prints signed articles exclusively, and that the opinions of its authors 


do not necessarily reflect those of the editor or staff. 


Towards A Truly Ecumenical 
Hymnody 


To the Editor of the USQR: 


. . . There is an ever-enlarging group 
(of Americans) which is growing out 
of its spiritual provincialism and for 
this group there should be made avail- 
able a real ecumenical hymnbook. In 
preparing for such a book it should 
be remembered that “‘ecumenical” in 
hymnody does not mean American- 
European.” Dr. Porter in the May 
USQR makes no mention of the. . 
problems coming from the inclusion 
of Oriental and other strange modes. 
Yet if we are to have a real ecumenical 
hymnody, they must be considered 
and some included. The East has a 
spiritual insight which in some ways 
differs from our Western understand- 
ing. In all differences it is not super- 
ior, but in some ways it may be; and 
it is possible that a hymn-tune may be 
able to transmit to us something the 
theologians and philosophers have not 
been able to make known. 

A start should be made towards an 
ecumenical hymnbook by the publi- 
cation of a small book — say a hundred 
hymns — which would include some 
valuable hymns and tunes from Japan, 
China, India, the Philippines, the South 
Seas, Australia, and Asia Minor, as 
well as some from Europe, Africa, and 
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the Americas. We should not be con- 
tent with Greek and Latin hymns 
from centuries ago. There is still a 
vitality in those lands as in the wonder 
lands of the Pacific. 

If some student is looking for a 
field for research and valuable achieve- 
ment, this is the place for him to 
spend profitable years of work which 
might aid all Christendom to a better 
understanding of the varieties of musi- 
cal expression and spiritual experience. 

T. MARKHAM TALMADGE 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Re Thomas On Tillich 


To the Editor of the USQR: 

Mr. Thomas gives away his whole 
argument when, in a critical essay, 
“Tillich on Philosophy and Theology” 
(Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 
March 1953, p. 13), he writes, 

“Scientists . . . are emphatic . 

that their task is quite simply 

that of finding the most likely 

(my italics) and useful hypothe- 

sis,” 
and concludes, 

“So that nowhere in science is there 
concern with truth.” If being “likely” 
does not mean “probably true” or 
some synonym for that phrase, then 











what does it mean? My reaction is 
what Mr. Thomas says, 


“Now this is very strange indeed!” 


Homer H. Duss, U.T.S. 717 
Professor, Oxford University 


On the RSV in Coatesville 
To the Editor of the USQR: 


In an interesting and revealing re- 
port on how the RSV arrived in Coates- 
ville, Indiana, in the March 1953 
Quarterly, there is an unspoken as- 
sumption, unwarranted and misleading, 
which stands in need of correction. 
Dr. Farmer relates how he proved the 
superiority of the RSV translation of 
Mark 15:39 (‘fa son of God”) over 
the King James (“the Son of God’). 
By means of his pocket edition of the 
Greek New Testament the author was 
able to explain to his colleague “that 
it was the King James translation 
which was mistaken and that the RSV 
gave the more accurate translation of 
the original text.” 


I have no brief against the RSV 
which I consider an excellent trans- 
lation. I do feel, however, that Dr. 
Farmer’s remarks were considerably 
one-sided in their implied statement 
that the King James rendition of Mark 
15:39 constitutes a grammatical error. 
The RSV interpretation of the verse 
is certainly defensible and (probably) 
to be preferred over the King James— 
but Greek grammar is not the deciding 
factor. 


On the basis of Greek grammar, 
the King James translation of this 
passage is quite as accurate as the RSV. 
In the predicate position the anarthrous 
huids theoh may certainly mean “the 
Son of God” — so much s0, in fact, 
that in all other passages where this 





anarthrous phrase is used of our Lord 
in the Gospels, RSV translates “the 
Son of God”! ... Mk. 15:39 (parallel 
Mt. 27:54) is the only place where 
the anarthrous Greek phrase in the 
Gospels is translated in an indefinite 
sense into English. 

It is not knowledge (or ignorance) 
of the original text which determines 
the translation of the centurion’s con- 
fession: either the evangelist was re- 
porting that the centurion was con- 
verted and made his Christian pro- 
fession, or else that he was, from his 
pagan viewpoint, confessing that the 
man on the middle cross was super- 
human, a hero like to the heroes of 
old. The latter interpretation is fa- 
vored by the majority of modern 
commentators (McNeile, Gould, Ba- 
con, Plummer, Swete, Rawlinson, 
Branscomb, Sherman E. Johnson, 
Grant). Vincent Taylor, however, is 
of the opinion that Mark regarded 
the centurion’s words “as a parallel 
at the end of his Gospel to huids theot 
at the beginning, i.e., as a confession 
of the deity of Jesus in the full Chris- 


tian sense.” 


The King James, therefore, cannot 
be charged with being in error as the 
author, who knows “how to use the 
Greek New Testament,” claims. One 
may disagree with the King James 
interpretation — but one may not 
charge it with being an erroneous 
translation of the Greek. Otherwise 
he will charge with error, likewise, 
the RSV translation of all other verses 
where this anarthrous phrase occurs. 

ROBERT G. BRATCHER 
Professor of New Testament 
and Greek, Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 





QUADRANGLE NOTES 


Union Seminary’s one-hundred-eigh- 
teenth academic year opened officially 
on September 23 in James Memorial 
Chapel, with Dr. John Knox deliver- 
ing the principal address. (Cf. p. 3). 

Three-hundred entering students 
brought the total student body for 
1953-4 to five-hundred-sixty-two. The 
student body this year represents fifty- 
nine Protestant denominations. Of the 
four-hundred-forty-six men and one- 
hundred-sixteen women, two-hundred- 
thirty-one are working towards the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree, ninety- 
three are students in the School of 
Sacred Music, and sixty-two are doing 
graduate work in the field of religious 
and Christian education. In addition, 
there are fifty-four post-graduates in 
theology, twenty-four working for 
the M.A. in religion, one for the M.A. 
in comparative religions, one for the 
M.A. in biblical literature; and fifty- 
seven students are unclassified. 

+ + © © * 

Inauguration ceremonies for five new 
faculty members were held October 
28. The new faculty are: Dr. Tetsu- 
taro Ariga, Henry W. Luce Visiting 
Professor of World Christianity; Dr. 
Samuel Blizzard, Visiting Professor of 
Social Science; Dr. Paul Waitman 
Hoon, Henry Sloane Coffin Professor 
of Practical Theology; Dr. Wilhelm 
Pauck, Professor of Church History; 
and Dr. Samuel Lucien Terrien, Au- 
burn Professor of Old Testament. 
The day’s ceremonies included inaugu- 
ral lectures by each new professor. At 
the actual service of induction in the 
afternoon, President Emeritus Henry 
Sloane Coffin was the principal speaker. 

Dr. Ariga, an alumnus of Union 
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(24) and holder of the Th.D. degree 
from UTS and the D.Lit. from Kyoto 
University, Japan, is on leave from his 
position as Professor of Christianity 
at Kyoto University. 

Dr. Blizzard received his Th.M. from 
Princeton Seminary and a Ph.D. from 
Cornell University. He comes to 
Union from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege where he was Associate Professor 
of Sociology and Rural Sociology, and 
administrative director of the Social 
Science Research Center . . . At UTS 
he is directing a study on the bearing 
of the social sciences on theological 
education. 

Dr. Hoon, Union alumnus (’34) 
and a member of the Seminary’s Board 
of Directo:s, received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Before coming to Union, he was minis- 
ter of the First Methodist Church in 
Germantown, Pa., for ten years. 

Dr. Pauck received the Th.D. de- 
gree from the University of Giessen 
in Germany in 1933. Prior to ac- 
cepting the Union appointment, he 
was Professor of Historical Theology 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Terrien has been a member of 
the Union Seminary faculty since 
coming as an instructor in 1941. In 
1943 he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, and in 1947 
he was advanced to Associate Professor. 
Following study at universities in 
Rennes, Paris, and Jerusalem, Dr. 
Terrien came to UTS where he received 
both the S.T.M. and Th.D. degrees. 








The Rev. Murray Lee Newman has 
been appointed instructor in Old Tes- 
tament. A Union alumnus (’51), he 
has taught in the religion department 
at Vassar College. 

Dr. Robert McAfee Brown has been 
appointed as Assistant Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion. Dr. Brown served as in- 
structor in philosophy of religion and 
systematic theology at UTS in 1950- 
$1, and since that time had been 
Professor of Religion and chairman of 
the department of religion at McAlli- 
ster College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


* * ad %* * 


A forum on “The Minister In Poli- 
tics” was held at the Seminary Oc- 
tober 7. Participants included James 
B. Robinson, pastor of the Church of 
the Master, and Donald Benedict, 
minister of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish. Both men are UTS alumni and 
were candidates for office in the city 
elections this fall. 

A “Kick-Off Party” was held in 
the Francis Brown Social Hall on Oc- 
tober 26 to open the Seminary Chest 
Fund’s drive for contributions. Goal 
for the year is $5500. 

Dr. Paul Lehmann, Professor of 
Applied Christianity at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, was the leader 
in the Seminary fall retreat, held by 
the UTS student body and faculty on 
October 20. 


* %* % ob 


Dedication services for the remodeled 
James Memorial Chapel Tower took 
place on November 10. The modern- 
ized facilities for the School of Sacred 
Music include a study and private 
practice room for Dr. Hugh Porter, a 
classroom for organ classes, and a 
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number of piano and organ practice 
rooms, all expertly sound-proofed. The 
tower rooms also are equipped with 
mirrors for the benefit of conducting 
and voice students and writing desks 
for composition students. 

Andre Marchal, blind French or- 
ganist, will present an organ recital 
on November 18. He is organist for 
the Church of St. Eustache. 

The annual Candlelight Carol Ser- 
vice is being planned by the School of 
Sacred Music for December 14 and 15. 


* ca * ob * 


At the August 28 Convocation of 
the University of Chicago, the honor- 
ary degree of L.H.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. Frederick C. Grant, 
Professor of Biblical Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary. Only two theo- 
logians have been thus honored in the 
past decade, the other recipient being 
Albert Schweitzer. 

Dr. James Muilenburg, Davenport 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate 
Languages, is on leave for the entire 
academic year to serve as director of 
the American School for Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. 

Dr. Miner Searle Bates, Professor of 
Missions, is on leave for the first semes- 
ter. He is participating in a survey 
of theological education in Africa for 
the International Missionary Council, 
and will be visiting the non-English 
colonies south of the Sahara. 

Dr. David E. Roberts gave the alum- 
ni lectures at the 1953 convocation 
of Eden Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Cyril C. Richardson gave the 
Dean Starr Lectures at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, September 15-17 on 
“Liturgy and Symbolism.” 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


St. Louis area alumni met at a 
luncheon April 15 and were brought 
up to date on Seminary life by Prof. 
David E. Roberts. 

Alumni of the Pacific Northwest 
met at a luncheon in Portland, Oregon, 
on May 6 to hear a recording of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s sermon, “Loving Your 
Enemies.” 

In connection with the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in Minneapolis, 
President Van Dusen addressed a group 
of approximately sixty alumni of 
Union and Auburn at a lunch meeting 
at the Curtis Hotel on June 1. 

The Union and Auburn Alumni 
Associations of Tokyo invited the local 
alumni to a meeting in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Iglehart, Dr. and Mrs. 
Tetsutaro Ariga, and Professor No- 
buyuki Tajima on the occasion of their 
departure from Japan for their re- 
spective responsibilities in the United 
States. 

ce * % % + 

The annual commencement dinner 
of Union and Auburn alumni was held 
on May 18. Professor Emeritus Harry 
Emerson Fosdick was honored on his 
seventy-fifth birthday by the an- 
nouncement of the gift of $250,000 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, III to 
establish the Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professorship of Practical 
Theology. The first appointee is Dr. 
George MacLeod, founder of the Iona 
Community, who will come to Union 
in the fall of 1954 for a period of 
several months. Recognition was also 
made of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the School of 
Sacred Music. 
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The one-hundred-ninth annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association 
was held May 19. Thornton B. Pen- 
field, Jr. ’24, presided. A devotional 
service was conducted by Charles W. 
Gilkey °06. President Van Dusen re- 
ported on his two-month tour of 
missionary and educational centers in 
India, Africa and Indonesia. Dr. Buell 
Gallagher °29, recently installed as 
president of City College, spoke on 
the two ways of life illustrated by 
Greek national culture and thought. 
In the business session which followed, 
the following officers were elected: 

President, David K. Barnwell ’28 

First Vice President, 

Charles L. Copenhaver, Jr. 41 

Second Vice President 

Miss Edith Lovell Thomas 32 

Secretary, James W. Hyde °45 

Treasurer, Norris L. Tibbetts 718. 
The following council members were 
elected: 

To serve until 1954: 

Jesse W. Stitt °33 

Daniel Bliss ’26 

James Muir ’53 

To serve until 1955: 

Robert G. Andrus 736 

Rufus Cornelsen 39 

Rev. Mrs. Robert L. Edwards ’50 

W. Benjamin Holmes °49 

Fessenden A. Nichols ’29 

Hubert C. Noble ’31 

Thornton B. Penfield, Jr. ’24 

G. Barrett Rich, III ’25 

% % arg % a 

A final report of the Alumni Fund 
for the year ending June 30, indicates 
that an amount of $9,236.76 was 
received from alumni of the Seminary, 








including the School of Sacred Music. 
Goal for the current year is $10,000. 

Fessenden A. Nichols ’29 has been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
on class representatives. 

David K. Barnwell ’28, newly- 
elected president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, has undertaken to encourage 
our one-thousand-twenty-four alumni 
pastors throughout the United States 
to present the cause of Union Semi- 
nary to their churches. It is hoped 
that many of those churches which 
have had the benefit of Union-trained 
leadership will want to include the 
Seminary in their budgets. Last year, 
for the first time in several years, the 
Seminary had to cope with a deficit 
in spite of raising student fees. Over 
one-hundred churches have entered 
Union Seminary in their budgets. 

% * oe % % 

Mrs. Isabel Fulmer has been en- 
gaged as the Alumni Office secretary 
and is handling our alumni files and 
fund records. She will receive any 
changes of address or news items. 

A mid-winter workshop is being 
planned tentatively for January 25-27. 
Full announcements will be mailed. 





Julius August Bewer 


Dr. Julius August Bewer, Professor 
Emeritus of the Seminary, died at his 
home August 31 at the age of seventy- 
six. He had retired as Davenport Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Cognate Lang- 
uages in 1945, a post which he had 
held since 1927. 

A member since 1930 of the Stand- 
ard Bible Committee which produced 
the RSV, his other writings included 
“Literature of the Old Testament in 
Its Historical Development,” and 
commentaries on the Books of Obadiah, 
Joel, Jonah, and Ezra. At the time 
of his death he was working on a 
volume on Daniel, with another on 
Ezekiel awaiting publication. 

Dr. Bewer was born at Ratingen, 
Germany. He received his B.D. from 
Union in 1898 and a doctorate from 
Columbia in Semitic languages and 
literature. Following two years at 
Oberlin Seminary, he joined the Union 
faculty in 1904. After his retirement, 
he served as visiting professor at New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. 
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CLASS NOTES 


1886 
George Baptiste Hatch died on May 
27, 1953, at the age of ninety-five. 
His career included several pastorates 
and teaching positions. 


1889 
William Herman Hopkins celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday in August. He 
was ordained sixty-four years ago and 
spent forty-five years of his ministry 
in Albany, New York. 


1891 

Frederick Lincoln Davis, retired, 
died at his home in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, in April. He was an ordained 
minister of the Congregational Church 
and served in five parishes in New 
England. 

Frank Melville Kerr, pastor emeritus 
of Christ First Presbyterian Church, 
Hempstead, L. I., and former modera- 
tor of the Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery, 
died at his home in Cambridge Springs, 
Pa. on September 26. 


1895 

Edward Johnson Abbott, retired, 
died at his home in New Rochelle, 
New York. He had held three pas- 
torates in New York State, later study- 
ing medicine and becoming a major 
in the Medical Corps of the U.S. Army. 

Nathan Shaw Aller, who retired 
from the active ministry in 1930, 
died at his home in Baldwinsville, New 
York, on March 18. He held three 
pastorates in New York State. 

Warren Gookin Waterman died on 
November 16, 1952. He had spent 
his active life in the teaching profes- 
sion. At the time of his retirement 
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he was Professor of Botany at North- 
western University. 


1896 

Henry Hallam Tweedy, Professor 
Emeritus of Practical Theology of the 
Yale Divinity School, died at his home 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, on Septem- 
ber 11. Prior to joining the Yale 
Faculty in 1903, he held pastorates in 
Utica, New York, and Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. On his retirement from 
his teaching position in 1939, he was 
active as a supply preacher in many 
prominent pulpits. He is well known 
as the author of the hymnal “Chris- 
tian Worship and Praise” and several 
other books in the field of religion. 


1898 

Charles Lorenzo Lawrence died on 
May 18, at the age of eighty-three. 
After two short pastorates in New 
Jersey, he had entered the field of 
business in California. 

Chester James Wilcomb, who re- 
tired from active business in 1930, 
died at his home in Riverside, Califor- 
nia on August 21. 

Arthur Charles Watkins, whose ac- 
tive life was spent in the pastorate 
and in editorial work, died at his 
home in Washington, D. C. on April 
24. 

1901 

Lynn Townsend White, Professor 
Emeritus of Christian Social Ethics at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
died on March 6 at the age of seventy- 
six. 

1905 

James P. Lichtenberger, who served 

in the ministry and the teaching pro- 











fession, died at his home in Philadel- 
phia. 
1908 

Thomas Franklin Marshall died at 
his home in Alhambra, California, on 
March 6, where he moved in 1946. He 
had held a number of positions in the 
church and academic fields. 

Sakusuke Momikura writes: “I have 
gone through trying experiences. Our 
third daughter, Nobuko, succumbed to 
tuberculosis at the age of twenty-one 
during the war and my wife is afflicted 
with diabetes. An orchard in which 
I invested a good sum of my savings 
and which was our hope is gone with 
the war. Twice burglars have broken 
into our house. . . . All these misfor- 
tunes are hardly comparable with those 
Paul encountered. Your warm friend- 
ship extended to me in the time of 
dire destitution just after the war is 
still fresh in my mind.” 


1910 
Victor Garfield Mills retired as dean 
of religion at Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, Hackettstown, N. J. in June. 


1911 
George Cooper Hood is retiring 
from the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where he served 
as pastoral minister for seventeen years. 


1912 
Kenneth Brakeley Welles, pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Albany, New York, since 1928, died 
at his home on August 21 after a brief 
illness. 


1913 
James Thayer Addison, who was 
living in Boston after his retirement 
in 1940 as administrative vice-presi- 





dent of the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church, died on February 
a3; 

Leslie A. Bechtei has resigned his 
charge as pastor of the Kirk in the 
Hills near Detroit. 


1915 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, a director 
of Union Seminary, has been elected 
executive secretary of the United 
States Conference for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. His retirement from 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America on February 1 
will mark the completion of thirty-five 
years of service to the Federal Council 
of Churches and its successor, the 
National Council. 

Laurens H. Seelye was incorrectly 
indicated in the last issue as living in 
Washington, D. C. He is still teach- 
ing at Robert College and at the 
American College for Girls in Istanbul, 
Turkey, where he has been since 1942. 


1919 
Cecil Frank Cheverton died sud- 
denly at his home in Fort Worth, 
Texas on August 3. He was chairman 
of the Department of Religion at 
Texas Christian University. Prior to 
his academic career he spent several 

years in the pastorate. 


1922 
John Gratton died June 10 in the 
hospital at Northampton, Mass. after 
a heart attack. He was pastor for 
twenty-three years of the First Church 
of Christ, Congregational, in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
1926 
David Paul Herriott, who retired in 
1952 as pastor of the Amicable Con- 
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gregational Church in Tiverton, R. L., 
died in Cranston, R. I. on September 
14. 

1928 

Pierre A. Jaccard writes to Dr. 
Grant that he is now teaching sociol- 
ogy at the School of Social Sciences 
and Christian social ethics in the 
School of Divinity at the University 
in Lausanne. 

1929 

Erdman Harris has resigned as head- 
master of the Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, and has taken up his resi- 
dence in Hamden, Conn. 

Edward S. Hickox has resigned as 
pastor of the Fourth Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn. to become 
minister of fellowship of the May- 
flower Community Church, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

John Schott, after thirteen years as 
associate pastor of Fairmount Presby- 
terian Church, Cleveland Heights, has 
accepted a call to become associate 
minister of the Swarthmore Presby- 
terian Church, Swarthmore, Pa. 


1933 

Avides Demerjian, who held several 
pastorates in New York State, died 
on June 1. At the time of his death 
he was pastor of the West Toghkaine 
and the Glenco Mills Methodist 
Churches, Germantown, N. Y . 

William Burnet Easton, Jr., former- 
ly at Stephens College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of religious life at Park 
College, Parkville, Mo. 

Wallace T. McAfee has been ap- 
pointed minister and teacher of reli- 
gion at Spelman College. 


1935 
Brewer L. Burnett has been elected 
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moderator of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Pennsylvania. He is the pastor of 
the Green Ridge Presbyterian Church 
of Scranton. 

Edward L. Whittemore is moving 
to Denver to become executive secre- 
tary of the Colorado Council of 
Churches. 

John G. Young, after a year’s fur- 
lough in this country, has returned 
to take up his work on the faculty of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. 


1936 

Edwin Howard McClintock, former- 
ly pastor of the Community Church, 
Beirut, has joined the staff of mini- 
sters at St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral 
in Detroit. 

C. Clayton Melling is in his sixth 
year as rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Johnson City, N. Y., contrary to the 


note in the last Review which errone- 
ously stated that he had just left the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Binghamton. He reports 
that another Union alumnus, Arthur 
Raymond McKay °45, has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the Binghamton 
church. 
1937 

Richmond Arnold Fewlass died sud- 
denly on September 29. He was pas- 
tor at the Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, which he had served 
for forty years. 

John H. Fischbach, after fourteen 
years as pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Charlottesville, 
Va., has been installed as associate 
minister of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

David H. Sandstrom has been elected 
associate executive secretary of the 
Missions Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

1938 

Toru Matsumoto has been made 
general secretary of Meiji Gakuin, a 
Dutch Reformed-Northern Presbyter- 
ian college and high school in Tokyo. 
His address is: Meiji Gakuin, Shiba, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

James H. Robinson was the Liberal 
Party candidate for the presidency of 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York, 
in the November election. 

Alice Lucy Cobb has joined the 
faculty of Scarritt College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Bertram E. Humphries has resigned 
the pastorate of the Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, East Orange, N. J., 
to become pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Holland Patent, New 
York. 
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1940 

Franklin H. Littell has accepted an 
appointment to head the office of 
the Foundation for a Unified and 
Democratic Germany in Germany. He 
received a D.D. degree from Cornell 
College in Iowa last June. 

Frederick C. Maier was married to 
Ruth Louise Rudebock on July 25 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Bald- 
winsville, L. I. 

Albert B. Buchanan has joined the 
staff of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church in New York City and is 
preparing for ordination in the Epis- 
copal ministry. 

George W. Burroughs, formerly pas- 
tor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Utica, New York, has ac- 
cepted a call from the First Presby- 
terian Church of El Paso, Texas. 

John B. Coburn has been elected 
dean of Trinity Cathedral, Newark, 
N. J. He has been rector of Grace 
Church, Amherst, Mass., since 1946 
and chaplain at Amherst College. 

Herbert E. Pickett, Jr. has begun 
his pastorate at Kingston Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkes Barre, Pa., going there 
from the Gates Presbyterian Church 
of Rochester, N. Y. where he served 
for four years. 

Philip H. Phenix has taken up his 
new position as program associate for 
the Hazen Foundation. 

William Archer Wright, Jr., has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the American Friends of the Middle 
East. . 


1944 
Kelvin Van Nuys has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of phi- 
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losophy at Whittier College in Whit- 
tier, Cal. 
1945 

Jennie Mary Doidge has returned 
from a one-year, round-the-world 
study of the Christian Church abroad 
and has taken up her new respon- 
sibilities as associate secretary of the 
Missions Council of the Congregational 
Christian Church with headquarters 
in Boston. 

Burton Throckmorton has joined 
the faculty of Wellesley College as 
instructor in the department of bibli- 
cal history. 

1946 

Robert Frank Jobnson has left the 
chaplaincy of the Northfield School in 
Massachusetts to accept an appoint- 
ment on the faculty of the College of 
the Bible in Lexington. 
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1947 
Sheldon Lloyd Rabn has been award- 
ed the $2,500 Robert H. MacRae 
Scholarship in social work for 1953-4 
which will enable him to complete 
his graduate studies for a master’s 
degree in social work at Wayne Uni- 
versity. 
1948 
Robert L. Browning has left the 
position of minister of education at 
the Community Church of the Circle 
in Mount Vernon for a similar posi- 
tion at the North Broadway Methodist 
Church of Columbus, Ohio. 


Vance Geier has accepted a call 
to the Little Farms Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, New Orleans, La. 

Harold E. Hogue will join the fac- 
ulty of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal., as Carl Patton Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics as of September 
1, 1954. 

John B. Quick has been called to 
the pastorate of the Bethany Presby- 
terian Church of Columbus, Ohio. 

Clinton M. Ritchie has taken up 
his new position as pastor of the Com- 
munity Church in Glenview, Illinois 
with a congregation which includes 
representatives of thirty-two denomi- 
nations. 

Marion Shows has left Pomona Col- 
lege to become lecturer in religion 
at Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont. 

Pierre G. Stoecklin was married to 
Francine Philippe on April 30 in 
France. He is a pastor and missionary 
in Gabon. ; 

George William Webber, dean of 
students at Union Seminary, will be 
on leave during the second semester to 
continue his work toward a Ph.D. 
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1949 

M. G. Chandy was consecrated as a 
bishop of the ancient Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church in India on May 23. 

Durwood Foster has been awarded 
a Fulbright grant for a year of study 
in Heidelberg. 

William C. Schram has resigned his 
pastorate at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Port Jefferson, L. I., to take 
up his new duties as director of adult 
work of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

1950 

Dorotha Lawshe has accepted a call 
to the Ridgeview Congregational 
Church, White Plains, N. Y., as minis- 
ter of education. 

John G. Quay is working in the 
personnel department of the American 
Airlines and living in Brooklyn with 
his wife and son, Peter. 


1951 

Donald R. Broad has accepted a 
call to be the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Setauket, L. I. 

K. P. Paul Ramban has been elected 
metropolitan over the three dioceses 
of Kollam, Niranam and Thumpamon 
in Scuth Travencore, India. 

Robert G. Sandercock has been ap- 
peinted chaplain at the Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, 
Mass. Mrs. Sandercock also has a 
degree from Union Seminary. 

Achilles Siagris received a Doctor 
of Divinity degree, magna cum laude, 
from the Theological School of the 
University of Salonika. 

Mary Alden Stanley is now Mrs. 
Joseph Livingston Culbertson, having 
been married on August 22 in New- 


ark, N. J. 











Alexander Stewart is rector of St. 
Mark’s Riverside and vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, West Barrington, Rhode 
Island. On June 5 he was married to 
Laurel Anne Gale of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Richard Thornburg has been ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of the South- 
ampton Methodist Church, L. I. 


1952 

Paul J. Achtemeier has begun his 
studies in Basel, Switzerland, after a 
bicycle trip through several countries 
in Europe. 

Harold E. Davidson has been called 
to the pastorate of the Como Avenue 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Anne M. Warren has joined the 
staff of Arkansas Baptist College where 
she is assisting in the department of 
religious education and has charge of 
student counseling and social activi- 
ties. 

1953 

William F, Andrews has en in- 
stalled as pastor of the 'thodist 
churches of Parkland and Spanaway, 
Washington. 

Kenneth R. Baldwin was installed 
in July as pastor of the North Presby- 
terian Church, Flushing, L. I. 

Pauline Lyman has been appointed 
director of Christian education at 
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Calvary Baptist Church in Yonkers, 
N. Y 


Robert A. Olsen, Jr. has been en- 
gaged as assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hackensack, 
N. J. 

John R. Ranck has accepted a 
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Presbyterian Church of Newcastle, 
Pa. 

C. Shelby Rooks has been installed 
as pastor of the Lincoln Congrega- 
tional Temple in Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


God Hidden and Revealed, by John 
Dillenberger. The interpretation of 
Luther’s deus absconditus and its 
significance for religious thought. 
Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 
1953. xxiv & 193 pp. $2.50. 


Recent theological resurgence has 
been based first of all on a recovery 
of revelation as the cornerstone of 
Christian faith and thought; at the 
same time it has derived much sub- 
stance from a new experience of what 
Paul Tillich would call the depths of 
the divine majesty, the abysmal, mys- 
terious, hidden and terrifying char- 
acter of the Holy. In the present work 
Dr. Dillenberger, Associate Professor 
of Religion at Columbia, develops the 
thesis that it is precisely the correla- 
tion between these two factors, be- 
tween deus revelatus and deus abscon- 
ditus, which comprises the key to 
the contemporary theological situation. 
The groundwork of this thesis is an 
exposition of German Luther inter- 
pretation, as that relates to the under- 
standing of God’s hiddenness, in the 
period from Albrecht Ritschl to Karl 
Barth, the 4 quo and ad quem symbols 
to which the revolution in modern 
theology is measured. 

After an introduction sketching the 
historical perspective, the first chapter 
analyzes the Ritschlian treatment of 
Luther’s deus absconditus, mainly in 
Ritschl himself, A. Harnack and F. 
Loofs. The tendency of the school, 
while it emphasized the revelation in 
Christ, was to reject and explain away, 
usually as medieval vestiges, those ele- 
ments in Luther which pointed to 
mystery and hiddenness. The result 


(or the cause), the author holds, was 
a conception of revelation which ran 
toward one-dimensionality and self- 
evidence. K. Holl and F. Kattenbusch 
were exceptions to the general rule, 
with their greater appreciation for the 
unity of Luther’s thought and the in- 
tegral place within it of the hidden 
God. 


The second chapter is devoted to 
subsequent and contemporary Luther 
research as that bears fruit in K. Heim, 
the two Seebergs, E. Hirsch, P. Alt- 
haus and W. Elert. Luther’s relation 
to the medieval world is established 
in a sounder way, the integrity of his 
thought becomes clearer, and the im- 
portance of such lead motifs as God’s 
disclosure in antithesis and the theo- 
logia crucis is explored and made evi- 
dent. Here, as in the other chapters 
also, the general reader will certainly 
find his scholarship expedited as well 
as his insight into modern theological 
developments clarified. The bulk of 
the literature analyzed is not available 
in English. 

There follows, in Chapter III, a 
valuable study of Rudolf Otto, whose 
major research, of course, was in the 
history of religions, but who, the 
author shows, was deeply formed by 
the influence of Luther. With his no- 
tion of God revealed as Wholly Other 
Otto correctly understood the struc- 
ture of revelation, without, however, 
relating his thought in a decisive way 
to the revelation in Christ. 


The correlative character of revela- 
tion and hiddenness as developed in 
the Christo-centric thinking of Brun- 
ner and Barth, with a discussion of 


















































PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PASTORAL CARE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. A comprehensive and 
definitive survey of pastoral psychology as 
applied to the entire range of the minister’s 
work—counseling, preaching, administration, 
etc. Theoretically sound and concretely prac- 
tical, it tells how a pastor can use pastoral 
psychology to achieve an effective, well- 
rounded ministry. 

PUBLISHED OCTOBER 5. $4.75 


THE GOSPEL 
AND THE GOSPELS 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE. This fresh and dis- 
tinctive approach to the study of the gospel 
of Christ shows how the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John have one es- 
sential message—Christ’s message of redemp- 
tion. Readers will find here new understand- 
ing of the Gospels that will strengthen faith 
and heighten evangelistic fervor. 


$2.75 


MANDATE TO HUMANITY 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT. In this per- 
ceptive study Dr. Poteat brings into sharp 
focus the relevance of the Ten Command- 
ments—God’s mandate to humanity. He 
explores their historical background, their 
meaning for the Israelites, and their essential 
truths by which they have defied the erosion 
of time and the often hostile environment of 
social change. 

$3.75 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. Fifteen 
writers, each an authority in his field, seek 
to formulate from the teachings of Jesus a 
philosophy by which the church may deal 
with the problems in our present social 
world order. Here is an honest and construc- 
tive search for truth in many critical areas— 
and a forthright presentation of the church’s 
responsibility in social improvement. 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 5. $2.75 
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their differences, comprises Chapter 
IV. Dillenberger sides more with 
Barth, exhibiting a distaste for what 
he considers the leanings toward “‘natu- 
ral theology” in Brunner. Against the 
idea of God hidden apart from revela- 
tion, he insists with the former on a 
strict and integral correlation. Barth, 
however, is criticized for his exclusion 
of philosophy and the history of reli- 
gions from the legitimate sphere of 
revelation. (At this point one has not 
so much moved back to Otto as on- 
ward to Tillich). In all human history 
and culture God may reveal himself. 
In revelation he is hidden; in hidden- 
ness he is revealed. In Christ he is 
supremely revealed, and supremely 
hidden. Mystery and revelation are 
structurally reciprocal, or coincident. 
In any case man cannot assume or 
demonstrate divine self-disclosure, or 
take God for granted. 

The concluding chapter seeks to 
relate the correlation of revelatus and 
absconditus to some of the chief prob- 
lems of the theological enterprise, 
notably to the discussion of trans- 
cendence and immanence and to the 
argument about revelation and reason. 
The author feels that the former pair 
of terms are not very useful and are 
apt to be misleading: transcendence 
does not sufficiently express the other- 
ness of God; immanence fails to convey 
his presence in self-disclosure. As for 
the revelation-reason issue, all knowl- 
edge of God is revelational; yet there 
is a structure of reason which must 
receive and respond to revelation. 
Hence theology is required to under- 
stand and deal with the determinate 
forms of reason in every age. 


In appraising the book one must 
first think of the service it renders 
in presenting the history of Luther’s 
deus absconditus in modern German 
theology. More than that, however, 
it focuses in a highly suggestive way 
the issues which this movement im- 
plies for contemporary Christian 
thought as a whole. The bearings of 
the author, as will have been clear, 
are Tillichian; and one is reminded of 
Tillich not only by content but also 
by a refreshing terseness of style, and 
at times also by the ease with which 
comprehensive generalizations are pro- 
pounded. Whether Dillenberger is al- 
ways as successful with these latter 
as Tillich himself we have no space 
here to discuss. For one thing it does 
seem to this reviewer that some of the 
characterization of Ritschlianism, esp. 
the remark about “self-evidence” in 
regard to revelation, is open to serious 
question. On the whole, however, the 
historical analyses appear to stand as 
judicious and seasoned work. 

It was a little strange to go through 
a critique of so many interpretations 
of Luther, without a substantial analy- 
sis of Luther himself against which 
they might be weighed. Nevertheless, 
the program of the book did not re- 
quire this. Luther, like the Bible, con- 
tains many things, and can be quoted 
in diverse ways. But in any case the 
center of interest for this work is 
modern theology; it is concerned, 
carefully concerned with history as 
it bears on and shapes systematic 
problems. 


Some of Dillenberger’s reasoning 
struck the reviewer as not quite con- 
ceptually clear, or as difficult for him 
to understand, depending on the point 
of view, Speaking of the hiddenness 











of God (cf. p. 158 et passim), should 
not a distinction have been made be- 
tween ratio cognoscendi and ratio 
essendi? Apart from revelation God 
is not known as mystery, as wrathful 
or as anything — granted. Yet apart 
from revelation, it would seem as a 
matter of fact, God is hidden. 

Such difficulties, of course, cannot 
be pursued here. One can only, in 
conclusion, express gratitude for a 
rewarding book, and recommend it 
heartily to all those who have an in- 
terest in the problems and the progress 
of the theological enterprise. 

ANDREW Durwoop FosTER 


“Christianity and the Problem of 
History” by Roger L. Shinn. Scrib- 
ner’s 1953. 302 pp., $4.50. 


The interpretation of history and 
the problems raised by the variety of 
philosophies of history formulated 
down the centuries are among the 
most baffling and at the same time 
the most fascinating of contemporary 
issues in theology and history. It is, 
therefore, with a great deal of antici- 
pation and hope that one turns to a 
new book on the subject, looking for 
new insights into a theme which is 
still far from exhausted. 

Unquestionably the book has merit. 
The author has brought together much 
familiar material within a novel scheme 
of arrangement, which saves it from 
being just another critique of histori- 
ography. He relates perennial problems 
to our contemporary situation with 
much facility. He draws a subtle ser- 
ies of analogies between Marxism and 
Christianity, which are much more 
interesting and at the same time much 
more damaging than the broadsides 





with which we are regaled today by 
the alleged “critics of Communism” 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Above 
all, one appreciates the deep personal 
faith which is evidenced throughout 
the book and is roundly confessed in 
the final chapter. 


In view of the merits of the work, 
it is only with the greatest diffidence 
that the following questions are raised: 
(1) The reader would have been better 
prepared for the later sections of the 
book, had “the problem of history” 
been more precisely defined in the 
opening chapter. There is, for exam- 
ple, the ambiguity involved in the 
use of the preposition “of,” so that 
the phrase may mean either “the prob- 
lem which is history generally” (sub- 
jective use of the genitive), or “the 
problem presented by history” (ob- 
jective use). The several quotations 
given in the opening chapter suggest 
that the former is the writer’s inten- 
tion; and yet, the latter meaning is 
implied by his statement in Ch. II, 
p. 45, that “the problem of history 
is the problem of the sovereignty of 
God.” The sharpness of the presenta- 
tion of the problem would have been 
heightened and the issues clarified had 
this sentence been elaborated in Chap- 
ter I; in addition, the conclusion 
(Chapter IX), where the sovereignty 
of God is dealt with, would have borne 
a closer relation than it does to the 
initial statement of the problem. 
(2) It is now quite clear that one of 
the most difficult problems in the 
whole study of the interpretation of 
history is the meaning of the word 
“meaning.” Dr. Shinn is clearly aware 
of this difficulty; but it is unfor- 
tunate, first, that he assumes that the 
only kind of definition which can be 
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given is one which will satisfy a posi- 
tivist, and that, therefore, since this 
cannot be given, he does not offer any; 
secondly, that he should add that 
“meaning” is an Ur-word and some- 
how, consequently, is exempt from 
definition, though how we can use it 
even as an Ur-word, without saying 
much that would take us a long way 
toward defining it, is not made clear; 
and thirdly, that he should be satisfied 
with saying that the character of the 
idea of meaning is indicated by Pro- 
fessor Tillich’s phrase “ultimate con- 
cern” is as complicated a concept as 
that of “meaning,” and besides it is 
by no means obvious that the former 
is synonymous with, or even neces- 
sarily related to, the latter. Some of 





the inconclusiveness of the book is 
due to the writer’s unwillingness 
to come to grips with the word 
“meaning,” which occurs frequently 
throughout. (3) In the section on 
“God and the Completion of History,” 
(pp. 203 ff.) there occurs an issue 
of fundamental importance for the 
entire book, namely, what is the 
author’s attitude toward “historical 
pluralism”? In his statement that vari- 
eties of history can “‘no more be added 
together into a universal history than 
can apples plus cities plus love affairs 
be totalled,” (p. 203), he seems to 
imply that “adding together” is the 
only way in which these varieties can 
be integrated, and to accept the nega- 
tive conclusion of the pluralists in 
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this regard. If he does not wish to 
draw that implication, then “apples, 
cities and love affairs” is the wrong 
analogy to use in regard to historical 
viewpoints. But the selection of the 
right kind of analogy is surely the task 
of anyone who accepts Professor Nie- 
buhr’s view that “faith in God is 
faith in some ultimate unity of life . . 
which holds all the various . . realms 
of coherence and meaning together.” 
And is it true that “no single perspec- 
tive within history can be the focal- 
point of universal history,” (p. 204)? 
Surely part at least of the scandal of 
the particularity of the historical 
revelation in Jesus Christ is that here 
is a perspective which is a focal-point 
of universal history. Of course, some 
of the difficulty in this last quotation 
may be due simply to a misuse of the 
geometrical analogy, for a perspective 
can never be a point. 

(4) In the concluding chapter on 
“Faith and the Sovereignty of God,” 
a slightly different problem arises. In 
the course of a discussion of difficul- 
ties in a doctrine of providence, Dr. 
Shinn penetratingly points out that 
this doctrine is not primarily a theory 
of historical causation, and that God 
is not the main efficient cause in his- 
tory. Quite so: but on the other hand, 
the matter can not be left there, for 
the doctrine implies some kind of 
historical causation, and a treatment 
of the doctrine must consider what the 
nature of such causation can be; other- 
wise the only alternative is Deism. 
Dr. Shinn is perhaps led astray by his 
close association of the doctrine of 
providence with that of the sover- 
eignty of God. On the other hand, in 
his acceptance of the views that his- 
tory has a character of its own which 
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over-rules men’s planned decisions, and 
that this over-ruling is part-evidence 
of God’s sovereignty, he seems to be 
admitting that in some sense God 
does act as efficient cause in history, 
and, since He overrules, as main efh- 
cient cause. The ultimate and perhaps 
the only tenable Christian view on the 
relation of God’s providence to human 
history may be that of agnosticism; 
but if so, then this conclusion should 
have been drawn more pointedly than 
Dr. Shinn has seen fit to do, and the 
“vindication of providence” well-nigh 
invalidated. 

JoHN McINTyRE 


Social Responsibilities of the Business- 
man, by Howard R. Bowen. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. 


“The day of plunder, human ex- 
ploitation, and financial chicanery by 
private businessmen has largely passed. 
And the day when profit maximiza- 
tion was the sole criterion of business 
success is rapidly fading. We are en- 
tering an era when private business 
will be judged solely in terms of its 
demonstrable contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. Leading thinkers among 
businessmen understand this clearly.” 
(p.52) 

The above paragraph gives a pretty 
good clue to the perspective from 
which Dr. Bowen, who firmly believes 
in free enterprise, proposes to discuss 
the social reponsibilities of business- 
men. After some preliminary chapters 
which open up the issues, and give an 
account of both secular and Protestant 
views on the matter, there are two 
crucial chapters (8 and 9) which tell 
us why business men are concerned 
with their social responsibility, its legal 








aspects, the various factors affecting 
it, and the specific proposals for im- 
plementing it. The last two chapters 
deal with various ethical issues relating 
to the distribution of income, honesty 
and law observance, working condi- 
tions and labor benefits, the effect of 
business life on executives and white 
collar workers, advertising, selling, 
mass communication, economic stabili- 
zation, and relations with the govern- 
ment. 

According to Dr. Bowen, the matur- 
ing giant corporation is more likely 
to take the long-range view than the 
smaller or newer company. Also it can 
better afford the luxury of philosophiz- 
ing about its social role. Moreover, 
it is radically affected by the broadened 
base of its decision-making process. 
For one thing this means that a greater 
variety of interests is consulted — as 
represented by the vice-president for 
labor relations, the production mana- 
ger, the lawyer, the vice-president for 
public relations, the company econo- 
mist, and the sales manager. It also 
means a strengthening of the tenden- 
cies toward steadiness, patience, and 
caution, and a probable reduction in 
imagination and in flexibility. In brief, 
big business is becoming bureaucratic. 

Dr. Bowen also points out that the 
managerial class is becoming increas- 
ingly professionalized in spirit. Profit 
is only one of the motives that stir 
this class. It is equally interested in 
growth and expansion, in new ideas 
and new methods, in achieving stabil- 
ity and security, in promoting the 
welfare of its workers and of the 
public, and in enjoying a good repu- 
tation in the community. Once again 
it is the small struggling business that 
must be relentless in the pursuit of 








profit; the more secure big corporation 
can take a more generous view of the 
situation. 

This is enough to suggest the way 
in which Kenneth Boulding outlined 
in theory in a previous volume in this 
series of studies on the ethics and the 
economics of society. To me the 
picture is both disturbing and chal- 
lenging. Does an economy become 
“ethical” in proportion as it becomes 
more static and less dynamic? Are 
Big Business and Big Labor to become 
more thoroughly bureaucratized than 
Big Government? If so, then where 
do we go from here? Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, in an admirable concluding 
critique to the volume, proposes five 
specific lines of improvement. But if 
our economic institutions are changing 
in as radical a manner as indicated, 
then I suspect that both the problems 
and the policies we have so earnestly 
debated in the past will suddenly be- 
come irrelevant, and that we shall have 
to open sensitive eyes and ears to greet 
the unpredictables that are about to 
move in on us. 

RosertT E. Fircu 


The Gospel Before Mark, by Pierson 
Parker. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$6.50. 


One more fresh and independent 
solution of the synoptic problem! This 
one is very radical, and assumes that 
there was an early Jewish Christian 
Gospel, written several years before 
our Mark (which usually rates as the 
“earliest” Gospel). It was probably 
written in Aramaic, and was strongly 
Jewish. When Mark, who was pro- 
gentile, came along, he took this Gos- 
pel, in Greek translation, and abridged 
it by omitting the too-strongly Jewish 
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(or pro-Jewish) sections. How do 
we recover this original pre-Marcan 
Gospel? By adding M (i.e. the material 
peculiar to Matthew, usually viewed 
as among the latest parts of the synop- 
tic tradition) to Mark; but not M 
in toto — only those parts or passages 
(or parts of passages) which seem to 
tally with Mark, and to betray a 
style not identical with Q or the 
finished Gospel of Matthew. If this 
hypothesis is correct, we shall of course 
have to rewrite not only the com- 
mentaries, but also the whole history 
of the development of New Testament 
ideas and doctrines; for the original 
gospel (here called ‘““K”) turns out to 
include not only the Virgin Birth but 
also the question of the temple tax, 
the empty tomb, the bribing of the 
guards, and other matters which are 
usually viewed as late. The book is 
not only brave and ingenious, but also 
contains many incidental observations 
which are worth noting: e.g. the evi- 
dence for the lateness of the finished 
Gospel of Matthew. But it is a ques- 
tion if the thesis really can be main- 
tained. It will have a welcome from 
those who still think that somehow 
an “original Matthew” (of one kind 
or another) lies behind all the gospels, 
and also from those who are impressed 
with the Papal Biblical Commission’s 
pronouncements on the subject. Dr. 
Parker’s thesis is a compromise between 
modern and traditional views, between 
thorough-going adoption of the find- 
ings of a century of literary criticism 
and analysis, and the conservative 
position, maintained generally since 
Irenaeus and Augustine. The difficulty 
with it is (a) the uncertainty of stylis- 
tic and lexical evidence based on so 
slight an amount of material as Mark 





and M (if only we had a New Testa- 
ment as extensive as Plato or Aristotle 
or Cicero!), and (b) the impossibility 
of fitting the proposed order of com- 
position (or sequence of the gospels) 
into the whole development of New 
Testament thought, whose general out- 
lines rest upon the total N.T. picture. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


On Proving God, by Roger Hazelton, 
Harper, New York, 1952. 185 pp. 
$2.50. 


The title of this book is rather un- 
fortunate since it is not a study of 
the traditional theistic proofs. It is 
a plea for more “Conversation about 
God,” and is an example of such an 
apologetic. It is difficult to estimate 
because it is a better book than it 
seems on first reading. 

Mr. Hazelton assumes that we can- 
not in fact be impartial when we talk 
about our faith. This assumption is 
indeed the basis of the argument, and 
it is surely an unwarranted one. How- 
ever, the author starts from the skep- 
ticism which characterizes our age. 
He describes this very well, pointing 
out not only its desolation but also 
its positive aspect as a search for be- 
lief. The implication of scepticism — 
that only what is provable is credible— 
he dismisses as false. Yet the position 
he maintains is a mediating one be- 
tween fideism and scepticism. He 
criticises agnosticism and atheism, and 
then undertakes “the burden of proof.” 
First, he shows what proof entails and 
proceeds to show the different ap- 
proaches to be made to the God-denier 
and the God-defier. His actual proof 
is nothing other than the cosmological 
argument and the Anselmian onto- 
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logical argument. The heart of proof, 
he says, is the invitation to believe. 
The value of proof is that it is “faith- 
clarifying, faith-confirming and faith- 
completing.” 

There are many things to criticize 
here. The author’s scholarship is not 
impressive, a fact exemplified by his 
discussion of Kant. His interpretation 
of scientific method is unsatisfactory, 
and his treatment of the problem of 
science and religion is of little value. 
He seems to have no idea of the essen- 
tial difference between religious “‘ex- 
planation” and scientific casual ex- 
planation. Finally, his valuation of 
proof seems confused, and he seems 
to suggest that proof of God is dis- 
covering reasons for a belief accepted 
without reasons. Surely proof is more 
intimately related to faith than this. 

The book has many things to com- 
mend it. It is clearly and interestingly 








written, and it will doubtless please 
many. Again, there are some sections 
which are powerfully persuasive. In- 
deed, the best parts are the hortatory 
sections, especially the one dealing 
with communism. In short, the bock 
is very stimulating. 

J. Heywoop THoMaAs 


Existentialism from Within, by E. L. 
Allen. Macmillan, N. Y., 1953. 
185 pp. $3.75. 


The author is a British professor of 
divinity who has already produced a 
bock on Kierkegaard and introductory 
studies of Barth, Berdyaev, Brunner, 
Jaspers, Maritain, and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Existentialism from Within of- 
fers a good survey of the thought of 
Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, and Marcel. 
On the whole it succeeds in the diffi- 
cult task of remaining readable while 
presenting a faithful interpretation. 
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Two limitations must be mentioned. 
First, the introduction contains only 
a few pages on Kierkegaard and there- 
fore fails to provide an adequate set- 
ting for the rest of the book. Second, 
there is no concluding chapter. The 
author offers critical and appreciative 
appraisals of each thinker, but makes 
no attempt to indicate in a com- 
prehensive manner the theological 
and philcsophical orientation which 
prompts him to arrive at these esti- 
mates. Though he does not penetrate 
very deeply into the more technical 
works of Heidegger and Sartre, he suc- 
ceeds in giving a clear idea of their 
principal themes. His criticisms are 
for the most part fair and sensible. 
The chapter on Jaspers, unlike the 
others, does not offer a general survey; 
for it is confined to the development 
of his thought since the second war. 
(Dr. Allen has discussed Jaspers’ 
Philosophie in a previous publication). 
The discussion of Marcel is perhaps 
the best thing in the book, for here 
the author finds himself in highly 
congenial territory. Most of the sur- 
veys of existentialism which have ap- 
peared are more difficult, more super- 
ficial or more biased than the present 
volume. Therefore it should perform 
a useful function for those who wish 
to begin a study of this movement. 

Davi E. RoBerts 


Religion and Economic Responsibility, 
by Walter G. Muelder. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 


“For want of bread many a man 
will sell his freedom. For want of 
religion many a man will buy another’s 
freedom with bread.” This aphorism 
is the opening phrase of Walter Muel- 
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der’s book on Religion and Economic 
Responsibility, and gives a pretty good 
indication of the clear and straight- 
forward style in which he writes, and 
of the dialectical tension he maintains 
between economic needs and Christian 
imperatives. 

The chief principles with which 
Muelder works are those of personality, 
community, and ultimate accountabil- 
ity to the one God. Since he adheres 
carefully to these principles, he is 
saved from any false partisanship to- 
ward doctrinaire capitalism or social- 
ism or communism, although he does 
not hesitate to make discriminating 
comparative judgments. Moreover, his 
grasp of a wide range of data from 
the social sciences protects him from 
pontificating about general issues with- 
out being able to tie them down to 
specific situations. 

There are suggestions of a liberal 
theology in this writing with which 
I could disagree. It is not apparent to 
me that man is by nature more co- 
operative than competitive. Nor can 
I concede the primacy of the political 
order over the economic order, any 
more than I can concede the reverse 
relationship. Also I think it is dan- 
gerous to speak of economic activity 
as purely instrumental. If body and 
soul are one, then there must be in- 
trinsic values in economics as much as 
in painting, piety, parenthood, or any 
other human pursuit. 

Perhaps the main thing to be said 
about this volume is that it is the 
most useful single book in the field for 
all kinds of readers — for laymen, 
for pastors, for teachers of Christian 
ethics, and for skeptical but open- 
minded humanists who are willing to 





hear what religion has to say about 
economic problems. It examines many 
specific problems, makes surveys of 
history as well as of theory, presents 
innumerable case studies, and outlines 
specific policies and programs. And 
all this is carried on in within a frame- 
work of Christian ethics. 

RoserT E. Fircu 


Ways to Psychic Health, by A. Maeder, 
translated by Theodore Lit. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953, 
200 pp. $3.50. 


This is a remarkable book of its 
kind. Maeder, a psychiatrist who in 
his earlier career was associated with 
Freud and Jung, has developed a short- 
term therapy in marked contrasts with 
the prolonged process of psychoanaly- 
sis. Many others, of course, have de- 
veloped brief therapy, but what makes 
this little book especially interesting 
to those who have a religious concern 
is the fact that Maeder not only recog- 
nizes the validity of a religious con- 
cern in his patients but makes a frank 
avowal of his own personal concern 
in that field. He indicates that in his 
earlier practice and thinking this was 
not so, but that time and experience 
brought him to recognize a dimension 
which had previously been closed to 
him. This, in turn, has given him an 
inward readiness for collaboration with 
clergymen in the treatment of patients. 

The content of the book is woven 
around brief case histories to illustrate 
the treatment of patients with such 
conditions as psychogenic depression, 
disturbances of work and sleep, hys- 
terical complaints, obsessions, and so 
forth. The book as a whole is valuable 
for its illustrations of the work done 
in brief therapy, but will be of espe- 











cial interest to ministers because of 
Maeder’s own recognition of the place 
of religion in therapy. Beyond this it 
is valuable as a personal document 
from a psychiatrist of long experience 
who started with Freud but threaded 
his way into realms where Freud could 
not go. 

L. J. SHERRILL 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Books of Kings (The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary), by 
James A. Montgomery, edited by 
Henry Snyder Gehman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, xlvii + 
575 pp. $5.00. 


It is a pity that the deservedly fam- 
ous “International Critical Commen- 
tary,” which was begun more than 
half-a-century ago, is still incomplete 
and even lacks treatments of some of 
the most important books like Jere- 
miah and Second Isaiah. However, 
ministers and other biblical specialists 
should rejoice at this publication. The 
work has been admirably done by the 
late Professor Montgomery, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and most 
ably edited by Professor Gehman, of 
Princeten Theological Seminary. True 
to the high standards of research and 
accuracy which have been maintained 
throughout the series, the authors have 
left very few stones unturned. Look- 
ing at the more than twenty-two pages 
of bibliography — in addition to many 
specialized monographs which are 
quoted or referred to in the exegesis — 
any reader will seize at once the vast 
amount of investigation which has 
gone into the writing of this com- 
mentary. 


This is not the place for a critical 
appraisal of many points of detail such 











The Gospel of the Spirit 
by ERNEST C. COLWELL and ERIC L. TITUS 
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valuable to students throughout the English-speaking 
world.” —FREDERICK C. GRANT $2.50 


A Theology of the Living Church 


by L. HAROLD DeWOLF 
“Professor DeWolf is the first theologian in a long time 
who has dared to write a comprehensive Systematic 
Theology in one volume. The result is a great success and 
will prove extremely useful.”—JOHN C. BENNETT $5.00 
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by KARL HEIM 


A front rank theologian and philosopher lays the founda- 
tions for a drastic reinterpretation of natural philosophy. 
He assesses the unresolved conflict between science and 
religion in terms both of a deeply grounded faith and a 
fine apprehension of the achievements of the sciences. $3.50 


Existentialism and the 
Modern Predicament 


by F. H. HEINEMANN 
An authoritative, up-to-date account of the whole exis- 
tential movement based on a personal acquaintance with 
most of the philosophers discussed and on a first-hand 
knowledge of the sources, $3.50 


The Realm of Spirit 
and the Realm Of Caesar 


by NICOLAS BERDYAEV 
“This final summons to our times of Nicolas Berdyaev is 
a luminous event in the fields of philosophy, theology and 
social exposition, giving permanent shape to the flame of 
his message.”—Christian Century $2.50 
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as textual readings, identifications of 
name places, descriptions of cultic 
objects, and the like. One or two re- 
marks of a more general nature will 
suffice. Concerning the old age of 
David, for example, one might have 
expected that recent studies on the 
sacerdotal aspects of kingship would 
have been taken into consideration 
(pp. 67 ff.). Again, the momentous 
implications which the liturgical poem 
of the temple dedication (I Kings 
8:12-13) bears upon the history of 
Israel’s religion have not received the 
attention which seems to be justified 
(pp. 189 ff.). Likewise, the impor- 
tance of Elijah’s vision on Mt. Horeb 
(I Kings 19:1-21) is not adequately 
brought out. Even if the authors have 
felt the grips of space limitation, they 
might have offered a more searching 
comment than the sentence: “The 
marvel is that here in a legend about 
an early northern man of God the 
spiritual nature of God and of his self- 
revelation to man is for the first time 
expressed in historical narrative” (p. 
314). Of course, the reluctance of 
the exegetes to become homiletical 
expositors is to be commended. Never- 
theless, we are living in an age when 
critico-historical analysis, indispensable 
as it always will be, is no longer in 
itself sufficient. Thus, this reviewer 
regrets that the introduction does not 
point out in more than one paragraph 
(pp. 44-45) the purpose which ani- 
mated the Deuteronomic editors of 
the Books of Kings. Why were those 
fragments of archives, prophetic stor- 
ies, and other materials preserved from 
oblivion? What was the theological 
philosophy of history which produced 
this remarkable document? The aver- 
age reader will have difficulty in find- 
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ing this out from this commentary, 
but the advanced student will find it 
unusually valuable. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 


Toward Spiritual Security, by Wesner 
Fallaw. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1952, 192 pp., $3.00. 


It is a bit difficult to delineate a 
single thread which runs through this 
collection of stimulating chapters. The 
author’s basic concern is indicated by 
his statement: “The individual and 
his need for spiritual wholeness is in 
the forefront of my thought.” The 
major thesis of the book is that social 
and emotional security is essential to 
the achievement of spiritual security 
and that the conditions for such emo- 
tional security are met primarily 
through fellowship in community. 
The nature of modern life deprives 
us of the warm fellowship which 
should normally be found in family 
and neighborhood, and leaves us in 
impersonal isolation. The leaders of 
the church, both clergy and laymen, 
must be made keenly aware of this 
situation and must learn the skills 
necessary to combat it. 

Dr. Fallaw goes beyond theory to 
very practical suggestions as methods 
for creating neighborhood groups, 
testing “groupness,” developing 
church-family teamwork, and deepen- 
ing the quality of family fellowship. 
The especial value of the book lies in 
this realistic and helpful facing of 
the definite “what-to-do” problem 
against the background of a sharply 
outlined and convincing portrayal of 
our cultural situation. 

There are other chapters, somewhat 
unrelated to the main theme, which 
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“The most comprehensive investigation of the sub- 
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fascinating.” 
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problem.” 

— GEORGE ALBERT COE in Christian Century. 
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are worthy of careful reading. One 
deals with the opportunities for a 
church counseling service to assist 
individuals in their quest for emo- 
tional security. Selected extracts from 
case records illustrate each type of 
service suggested. Another chapter, 
probably the most challenging in the 
book, suggests a close relationship be- 
tween the Protestant churches in a 
community — a relationship which 
would move beyond “co-operation” to 
“co-ordination” in the interest of the 
most effective use of the leadership 
resources in all the churches. This 
principle of co-ordination is applied 
especially to youth work in a section 
which presents rather bluntly the atti- 
tudes of young people toward de- 
nominational divisions within the 
church. 

Frank W. HERRIOTT 


Here Is My Method, by Donald Mac- 
leod. Westwood, N. J.: Revell, 191 
pp. $2.00. 


This book, as the jacket states, grew 
out of the question asked at a meeting 
of some of the nation’s outstanding 
preachers—‘‘What makes great preach- 
ers tick?” Dr. Macleod has undertaken 
to answer this question by having 
thirteen selected preachers describe 
their methods and offer a sample of 
their craftsmanship in the form of a 
short sermon. 

Personally, I was disturbed by this 
approach to the subject of preaching. 
It combines too closely, for the com- 
fort of either the preacher or the 
reader, the description of method with 
the finished product. It puts the 
preacher virtually in the position of 
saying: “This is how I do it. Now 
watch me.” And it puts the reader 


in the position of jumping back and 
forth mentally between two different 
approaches to the preacher’s art. To 
do this thirteen times in a relatively 
small book is confusing. It is sounder 
to follow the more common custom 
of presenting preaching methods and 
sermons separately. 

But the book has its good points. 
Preachers can be helped by having 
men like Henry Sloane Coffin and 
Ralph Sockman take them into their 
workshop and talk with them about 
their habits and methods of work. 
We can hardly expect these methods 
to be fully illustrated by the brief 
sermons which follow. Nor can any 
particular method be considered stand- 
ard procedure or an infallible stepping- 
stone to success in the pulpit. Some 
use the “problem” approach. Others 
begin with a text or an incident in 
the Bible. Some read their sermons. 
Others memorize them or use an out- 
line. Some use card files for: quota- 
tions and illustrations. Others find 
them a nuisance. And even the same 
man may vary his methods or patterns 
from time to time! 

Perhaps, therefore, the greatest help- 
fulness of the book is simply to point 
out the many methods which are pos- 
sible and thereby to remind us that 
each man must ultimately find those 
best suited to his particular temper- 
ament and needs. 

Epwin O. KENNEDY 


Concise Bible Commentary by W. K. L. 
Clarke. Macmillan. $7.00. 


The latest one-volume Bible com- 
mentary is the work of one author, 
who set out to write a theological com- 
mentary, but soon discovered that he 
had enough to do simply to deal with 
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the difficulties in interpretation of the 
text. Some of the comments seem a 
bit unnecessary (e.g. Mark 8:11 tells 
us that the R.V. agrees with the A.V.). 
However, most of the comment is 
really illuminating, although extremely 


brief. 


But the great value of the com- 
mentary lies in the up-to-date intro- 
ductory essays, which deal with the 
usual subjects: geography, archeology, 
history of religion, and so on. Here 
the author’s theological contribution 
is apparent in such articles as “the 
Biblical View of History,” “the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible,” “Critical Study 
of the Bible,” “Devotional Use of the 
Old Testament.” 


FREDERICK C, GRANT 


The Book of Jeremiah, Vol. Tl: Chap- 
ters 26-52, by Julius A. Bewer. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
87 pp. $.75. 


This small commentary, the sixth 
issue in Harper’s Annotated Bible Ser- 
ies, is unfortunately based upon the 
King James Version (printed in full), 
and consequently many of the notes 


lation, more often than not agreeing 
with the readings of the Revised 
Standard Version. The rest of the 
notes are for the most part concerned 
with literary and historical criticism: 
dates of the various oracles, omissions 
to be made (usually following the 
Septuagint), proposed textual emen- 
dations, biblical and _ extra-biblical 
parallels, identifications of biblical 
sites, historical background, etc. Good 
use is made of the contemporary Lach- 
ish letters. The author makes several 
suggestions as to a rearrangement of 
the text in keeping with logical order, 
and is often fairly radical in denying 
materials to Jeremiah: for example, 
only 15 of the 40 verses in chapter 
31 are assigned to the prophet. Special 
introductions are provided for the 
“book of consolation” (ch. 30-31) 
and the oracles against the nations 
(46-51). There are occasional ex- 
tended notes, for example, on the Jew- 
ish slaves (34:8-22) and the Recha- 
bites (35:1-11). 

The book will be particularly useful 
to the student who desires a com- 
mentary that sets forth the results of 
critical research in a concise, conven- 


are suggested improvements in trans- ient form. James F. Ross 
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